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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


of determination and forethought on the part of the Western 
occupying Powers. The air lift continues to develop as a well-planned 
operation should. As time goes on it increases in efficiency and 
power, and it may safely be presumed that there would have been no 
decision to carry in coal by air unless all reasonable needs for food 
had been met for some weeks, or even months, ahead. There are 
even further benefits, such as the clearance of the accumulated letter 
and parcel mail, hitherto pent up in Berlin by Russian interference, 
so that in some respects the latest situation of Berliners is better than 
the first. At the same time, the expected diplomatic approach to 
Moscow has been made by the three Western Powers with full 
deliberation, and, therefore, it is to be hoped, without any of the 
question-begging phrases which gave the Russians the opportunity to 
turn the last approach, by General Bedell Smith, to their own advan- 
tage. The terms have not yet beén published, but it is clear enough 
that the restoration of communications between the West and Berlin 
is required before any progress can be made towards a clear settle- 
ment. It is difficult to see how the Russians can get out of this 
corner without openly admitting that they have broken Four-Power 
agreements for One-Power ends. But the crucial currency question 
is being less successfully dealt with. Right from the start there have 
been hesitations and uncertainties about the application of the mone- 
tary plans of the Western Allies to Berlin. At first it was thought that 
the old Reichsmark would continue to circulate there in the Western 
sector. That was impossible in any case, and after a last-minute 
offer to accept an Eastern currency, provided it was under Four- 
Power control, a specially stamped Deutschemark was introduced. 
Then followed a series of half-decisions as to the proportions in 
which Western and Eastern currencies should be permitted to cir- 
culate in the Western sectors of Berlin. This question is still un- 
settled, but while the Western policy continues uncertain the 
Russians hold steadily to their course, which is ultimately to gain 
full control of the economy of Berlin and in the meantime to be as 
big a nuisance as possible. This cannot go on much longer. It 


N EARLY all the news about Berlin gives a heartening impression 


will be the ultimate absurdity if goods flown into Berlin from the 
West begin to disappear to the East in return for pieces of Russian 
Paper. 


Stalin and Tito 


It is still difficult to assess the value of Yugoslavia’s defiance of 
the Cominform with any confidence. The reactions which might 
have been expected have not materialised. Moscow has made no 
sign, except that the Russian Communists have declined to send 
delegates to the conference of the Yugoslav Communist Party on 
July 21st. On the other hand, Russia has joined the other three 
Allied Powers (a now almost unique example of quadripartite action) 
in issuing invitations to a conference on the Danubian navigation 
question, to be held, with the full concurrence of the Yugoslavs, 
at Belgrade at the end of this month. At the same time Yugo- 
slavia and Albania seem to be on the verge of a rupture, owing 
to a series of gratuitously provocative actions by the latter. The 
headquarters of the Cominform, meanwhile, are moved from Belgrade 
to Bucharest. The outcome of the whole affair cannot even be sur- 
mised with any assurance yet. It is no doubt true that, as the writer 
of an article on a later page points out, Yugoslavia remains as Com- 
munist as ever, and has no thought of throwing herself into the arms 
of the West. But this early rift in the eastern bloc is no light 
matter for Russia, particularly since restiveness of this kind is 
frequently infectious. On the fundamental principle that the indus- 
trial workers in the towns are the proletariat, and that their interests 
must come first and the peasants’ second, Yugoslavia declares herself 
a defiant heretic. The important question is whether Russia will 
choose the way of compromise or the way of coercion. On that she 
has probably not made up her own mind yet. Neither course will 
strengthen her general position in Europe. 


War and Peace in Palestine 

The terms for a permanent peace in Palestine which Count Berna- 
dotte offered to the Jews and Arabs were a skilful attempt to juggle 
the conflicting claims of the rivals, but like all previous compromise 
plans they met with simultaneous rejection, flat on the Jewish side, 
more constructive apparently on the Arab. If the Security 
Council can be persuaded to provide the men the Count has asked 
for to preserve peace in Jerusalem and Haifa we may hear more of 
the proposals, but otherwise they are likely to go into the pigeon- 
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hole which houses all the other well-intentioned paper-plans from 
the past. All the same, they have an intrinsic value. They are based 
on the realities of the military situation at the beginning of the truce 
period as much as on abstract demands for territory, and they recog- 
nise the essential unity of the eastern Mediterranean seaboard, which 
no Jewish claims for statehood or Arab claims to put the clock back 
can alter. The proposals for Jerusalem, in particular, require the 
urgent consideration of the Security Council, whatever be the result 
of the Council’s urgent appeal to both sides to agree to prolongation 
of the truce. Arabs and Jews deserve to be reminded that 
Jerusalem is an area in which their own strategic ambitions 
must yield to world opinion, whatever happens in the rest of 
the country. Count Bernadotte can still enforce this reminder if 
he is adequately supported by his sponsors. The danger is that the 
battle will start up again, with the United Nations represented in 
Palestine by nothing more than observers, and that by the time a 
United Nations force is assembled it will find the military situation 
in Jerusalem even more intractable than it is today. 


‘* Draft Eisenhower ”’ 


The Democratic anti-Truman section in the United States refuse 
flatly to accept General Eisenhower’s refusal to stand for the Presi- 
dency. There is much to be said both for their attitude and for the 
would-be candidate’s. General Eisenhower, who has just taken up 
the important post of President of Columbia University, with its 
40,000 students, is determined not to plunge into party politics, 
though it is generally believed that if a really reactionary Republican 
had been nominated he would have consented to run himself in order 
to save the country from that. Mr. Dewey's selection by the 
Republicans removes this inducement. At the same time there can 
be no question that there is no living American whose installation in 
the White House would be of greater benefit both to his own country 
and to the world than General Eisenhower’s. His almost unique 
qualities are such that the possibility of his election by virtual 
acclamation, Mr. Dewey standing aside in his favour and perhaps 
running himself for Vice-President, might seem for a moment some- 
thing more solid than an empty dream. But that is more than can 
reasonably be hoped for, immense though the moral stimulus of such 
a development would be to the whole world. On the whole, the odds 
still are that Mr. Truman will get the Democratic nomination, in 
spite of the existence of millions of Democrats who would rather 
have anyone but Truman, and the same, and additional, millions 
who would rather have Eisenhower than anyone. 


Communism in Malaya 


The seriousness of the situation in Malaya is sufficiently indicated 
by the statement in the House of Commons on Wednesday that in 
the last two months the toll of outrages in the Federation included 
§2 murders and 27 attempted murders, 11 cases of arson and ‘31 of 
robbery, assault or intimidation. In a broadcast at Singapore on 
the same day Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner-General for 
South-East Asia, confirmed unequivocally the already accepted fact 
that Communist agitation by Malayan Chinese was at the root of the 
whole affair. Mr. MacDonald believed the situation was in hand, 
the police and troops available being equal to the calls likely to be 
made on them. The strike position at any rate has very much 
improved. But Malaya will need firm handling for some time, and 
the choice of a successor to the late Governor, Sir Edward Gent, so 
tragically killed in the Northolt air-crash last week when on his way 
home to consult and report, will be a matter of considerable import- 
ance. Repressive measures, distasteful in themselves, such as partial 
control of the Press, trial in camera and exercise of the powers of 
banishment, are inevitable till quiet and order is restored. Whether 
the situation should ever have been allowed to develop as it has is 
matter for future investigation. Malaya suffered gravely during the 
Japanese occupation, but the rubber and tin industries have very 
nearly regained their pre-war level of prosperity. The political and 
industrial stability of the Federation is seriously endangered by the 
present lawlessness, which for that reason it is essential to repress. 


JULY 9, 
Finland’s Verdict 


The Communists were expected to lose votes in the Finnish 
general election, and the final results show that they have lost 
severely. The People’s Democratic Union (which is the name under 
which Communists trade in Finland) has declined from 51 seats to 
38, and is therefore about 20 seats behind both the Agrarians and 
the Social Democrats in parliamentary strength. If the Finns 
enjoyed the same freedom in Cabinet-making that they still possess 
in voting, this change in party strength would naturally be followed 
by a reshuffle of the Cabinet reflecting it. But though Russia has, 
surprisingly, declined to interfere in the elections, she would not 
be likely to stand aside if the Communists were reduced to a 
subordinate place in the Cabinet coalition. There is, of course, no 
question of a coalition which excludes the Communists altogether ; 
Finland’s post-war policy has been necessarily governed by the over- 
riding need not to provoke her Russian ally and neighbour. There 
are bound to be some fears that the abandonment of the Communist 
party by many thousand voters may in itself count as provocation, 
or at least as a sign of independent nationalism as dangerous as that 
of which Marshal Tito has been found guilty. But the chances are 
that Russia will not use the present opportunity for bringing Finland 
to heel and that the political set-up will be much the same as before. 
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Straight Words to Miners 


Some singularly sound advice was given to the miners by the 
secretary of the National Union of Mineworkers, Mr. Arthur Horner, 
at the union’s annual conference at Whitley Bay on Tuesday. From 
his straight words there emerged the inference, for which there is 
full justification, that some miners are as conservative as any owners 
ever were. The opposition to the concentration of production by the 
closing of uneconomic pits and the employment of the labour else- 
where may be superficially intelligible, but it is short-sighted in the 
last degree, and fatal to the rehabilitation of the industry. That 
truth Mr. Horner-emphasised by stating that there are some pits 
sustaining a loss of £7 for every ton raised, but they must be kept at 
work for the moment in view of the imperative necessity for reaching 
the target figure for the whole country for the year. We are in fact 
barely doing that, for though for the first six months of the year just 
over 106 million tons have been produced out of the specified total 
of 211 million for the whole year, it is very necessary to remember 
that the holiday period, which is likely to affect output materially till 
the end of September, is just beginning. It is only open-cast coal, 
which depends much more on machines than on men, that is saving 
the situation. At the earliest moment possible new pits must be 
sunk and old pits closed, and Mr. Horner was doing good service 
when he declared bluntly that miners who opposed that process were 
no better than the Luddites. Mr. Bevin, driving the lesson home on 
Wednesday—the day on which the previous week’s total had again 
shown a drop—made an impressive appeal which may have a material 
effect on output. 


The Hanging Question 


Next week the House of Commons will have returned to it from 
another place the Criminal Justice Bill, from which their lordships 
have excised the clause, added to the Bill by a small majority in the 
House of Commons, suspending capital punishment for murder 
for an experimental period of five years. The situation is confused, 
and everything points to the desirability of a reasonable compromise 
between the views held by the two Houses rather than an un- 
necessary and regrettable clash between the two Houses. In the 
Commons the clause suspending hanging was carried, on a free 
vote, against a strong appeal by the Home Secretary for its rejection. 
In the Lords the Lord Chancellor, though he disagreed with the 
clause personally, urged the House to accept it because it had been 
approved in the Commons ; in spite of that it was rejected by the 
Lords by an overwhelming majority. To complicate matters further, 
there are many members of the House of Commons who, though 
opposed to the suspension of hanging, are still more opposed to 
the idea of the Commons giving way to the Lords on anything. In 
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these circumstances the wise course would be the adoption of the 
kind of proposals put forward by Lord Samuel on the second reading 
jn the House of Lords, to the effect that hanging for homicide should 
be abolished except in the case of the murders of policemen or 
prison warders or political assassinations or crimes of peculiar 
atrocity. Even if Lord Samuel’s principle is accepted a certain diffi- 
culty of definition remains. The compromise proposals with which 
the Government is credited must be carefully scrutinised from that 
point of view; the adherents of the suspension clause will not be 
disposed to approve the retention of hanging for everything except 
what a modern dramatist would call slight cases of murder. But 
some rational compromise can, and no doubt will, be reached. 


Commonwealth Citizens 


The British Nationality Bill, which secured its second reading 
without a division in the House of Commons on Wednesday, after 
the Lords had drastically amended the measure as originally intro- 
duced in their Chamber, is a complicated but highly important, and 
inevitably necessary, piece of legislation. The main purpose of it 
js plain. ‘Till lately all the Dominions had a common code deter- 
mining who were British subjects, and how that status could be gained 
or lost. On that each Dominion could superimpose conditions for the 
enjoyment of its own citizenship. But in 1945 Canada reversed that 
process, laying down the conditions of Canadian citizenship and 
enacting that every Canadian citizen was ipso facto a British subject. 
That made it inevitable that the other Dominions, and the United 
Kingdom itself, should follow the same principle. At the same time 
the intelligible distaste of the new Dominions, India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, for the term British subject made some revision here desir- 
able. The new’Bill therefore includes two main provisions, laying 
it down that each Dominion (and Southern Rhodesia and Newfound- 
land) may fix its own criteria for admission to its own citizenship, 
and that the sum of the citizens thus recognised shall be the sum of 
British subjects ; the United Kingdom, of course, ranks with the 
Dominions. And with it go the non-self-governing Colonies, whose 
citizens will rank equally as British subjects. But with the term 
“British subject” is offered as an alternative “ Commonwealth 
citizen” ; any man or woman in the Empire may choose either term 
and each will have the same legal effect. Many details of the Bill 
will be fought out in Committee, but the Conservatives were un- 
doubtedly right in not dividing against the second reading. 


Verminous Politics 


It is a great pity that the Minister of Health cannot decide 
whether he wants to be a constructive statesman or a street-corner 
tub-thumper. He quite certainly has it in him to be ranked as the 
former. He equally certainly ruins all hope of being so regarded 
when he descends to vulgar abuse such as he regaled a Manchester 
audience with on Sunday. It may be that nothing can “ eradicate 
from his heart a deep burning hatred of the Tory party.” Mr. 
Bevan is fully entitled to his own emotions, but political debate in 
this country has fortunately never yet been conducted on a basis 
of hatred, and it will be a bad day if it ever is. To describe 
the Tory party as “lower than vermin” and “organised spivvery ” 
is simply gutter oratory of which any political speaker is capable— 
there is nothing talented about it—but to which few political speakers 
have any desire to descend. The trouble is that Mr. Bevan can 
only make a success of the vast and momentous social reform; with 
which he is entrusted if he gradually wins the confidence of such 
vitally important collaborators as the doctors, dentists, members of 
Hospital Boards and Local Executive Councils, few of whom have 
met him personally and the majority of whom, naturally and reason- 
ably, judge him by his public utterances. They are people accus- 
tomed to the decencies of controversy, and the only effect of such 
passages as those quoted from his Manchester speech will be to 
clog, by the creation or intensification of tens of thousands of 
individual antagonisms, the working of schemes which only 
wholehearted co-operation between centre and circumference can 
carry to success. That is why such lapses are so profoundly to 
be deplored. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE daily newspapers had suggested that the debate on the 

Anglo-American Agreement would be lively, and _ several 
Members who had engagements in their constituencies cancelled 
them so as to be present. As it turned out, by six o’clock on Monday 
afternoon the Chamber was nearly empty, and one heard people 
speculating whether the debate would last through Tuesday 
as intended. 

* . * . 

The Chancellor had been at his driest. For an hour and a half 
he explained the Agreement, and when he remarked that it would 
assist if “ Members took their copies in their hands” he set a class- 
room tone which drove away many of the most expert and left those 
who needed to learn desperately determined to do so. It may have 
been a salutary, but it was not a pleasant, experience. Mr. Lyttelton, 
who followed him, extinguished even academic interest by assenting 
to the terms of the Agreement, but using it as a peg On which to 
make a purely party speech. From then onwards the debate lacked 
any real purpose. A few Members returned to hear Mr. Platts-Mills, 
but his distortions both of the text and of American motives were 
too grotesque even to be amusing. He does not lack courage, and in 
challenging some of Mr. Speaker’s rulings he gains the sympathy of 
champions of back-benchers’ rights on both sides of the House, but 
his serious arguments are too wide of probability to hold attention 

* * * * 

On Tuesday Mr. Eccles began with a speech which was warmly 
applauded by his own side. It is perhaps a measure of the widening 
difference between Government and Opposition that many members 
of the Labour Party thought it one of his worst efforts. In the past 
Mr. Eccles has been essentially a man of the “middle way,” and 
has often made concessions to the Socialists which have irritated his 
more militant colleagues ; but on Tuesday he subscribed both to the 
view that the present difficulties of this country are due to the 
Socialist Government rather than to world events, and to the hope 
that Americans will help to dislodge it. As Mr. Jay said in reply, 
there seemed, both in his speech and those of many other Conserva- 
tives, a hint of regret that the Agreement had been concluded at all ; 
yet there can be few Conservatives who in their hearts believe that, 
had they been in power, they could have done without Marshall Aid. 

- 7 7 * 

Mr. Stanley wound up the debate in a speech which was a model 
of Parliamentary technique. Whatever other position he might hold 
in a Conservative Government, he must surely be Leader of the 
House of Commons, for he has not only wit, but a manner which 
makes even the sharpest criticisms seem reasonable. Remembering 
the subject under discussion, his parody of the Prime Minister’s 
week-end speech was one of the best pieces of satire heard in this 
Parliament. “Mr. Attlee made a reference,” he said, “a kindly 
reference, to America. He said that despite their faults it was a 
country with whom we could work. He went on to say, a little smugly, 
that despite their present obsession with out-of-date economics he 
hoped, he was sure, that they would see the light.” And then he 
added: “ He must be keeping his fingers crossed and praying that at 
any rate they will not see the light before 1952.” Mr. Wilson’s wind- 
up was unprovocative, and Members were still in a good humour 
when, with twelve exceptions, they crowded into the same lobby to 
endorse, in spite of what had been said in the meanwhile, all thar 
the Chancellor had said at the beginning. 

. * . + 

Had it not been for the debates which had previously taken place 
in the House of Lords, the debate on the British Nationality Bill 
would have been an argument between lawyers. But Lord 
Altrincham and others in the previous week had suggested that the 
word “citizen,” which was the key to the Bill, had a republican 
flavour and was unsuitable when applied to Colonial peoples. This 
allowed Mr. Chuter Ede to point out that whatever the French or 
American associations with the word “citizen” might be, he had 
often sung about “ citizens of heaven” and he had yet to learn that 
heaven was ruled as a republic. A. M. C. 
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REALITIES OF RECOVERY 


HE signature of the Economic Co-operation Agreement be- 
tween Britain and the United States was postponed literally 
until the eleventh hour in order to give both Houses of Parlia- 
ment the fullest possible opportunity to consider and discuss it. 
They did consider it and they did discuss it, and on Tuesday 
night they voted overwhelmingly for it. At all stages since Mr. 
Marshall’s historic Harvard speech thirteen months ago there have 
been uncertainties, doubts and misgivings and these have been 
fully aired right up to the last. One Member after another 
said that, although he could see faults and dangers in the 
Agreement, he would support it. The Commons witnessed the 
spectacle of Mr. Eccles, the Conservative, and Mr. Platts-Mills, 
the all-but-Communist, both criticising the Agreement because at 
many points its wording is imprecise and its application uncertain. 
Now the speeches are over. ©The twelve Members who voted against 
the Agreement will no doubt continue to shout defiance. So will the 
Daily Express. But the majority, realising that recovery and even 
a decent standard of living, is impossible without American help, 
will support the Agreement which has been made in their name, 
Oppose any attempt to twist or misuse it, and try to make it work. 

There is no sense in underestimating the difficulties which lie 
before us now that our new course is finally set. They are enor- 
mous, and they could be completely paralysing were it not for the 
fact that the penalties for failure are even more forbidding. We 
are committed to a co-operative effort between sixteen separate 
States to rehabilitate the European economy. The sheer practical 
difficulty of a joint effort on this scale is so great that it is doubtful 
whether many people have yet grasped it. The chances of failure 
in such an unprecedented enterprise are real. But the fact is that 
the alternatives would be at best a slow upward drag through many 
years of low consumption and capital shortage, and at worst a 
rapid surrender to Communism. As soon as a realisation of the 
size of the task begins to take a real hold on public imagination 
patience will grow shorter with those who continue to spend 
time denigrating the European Recovery Programme as a blow 
at the British Empire or a surrender to malignant forces in the 
United States. There is no more time for such things. It is 
not only that the amount of solid work to be done in giving the 
joint plan a positive content is little short of appalling. But it 
has to be done in the face of innumerable uncertainties in American 
policy, in the attitude of the individual Governments of the sixteen 
countries, and in the activities and intentions of the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation in Paris. 

In essence the task is one of giving a precise content to a powerful 
body of good intentions backed by an unknown number of Ameri- 
can dollars. Every uncertainty which can be eliminated should 
be eliminated at once. We can begin at home. It is the Govern- 
ment’s policy to go,forward with joint plans for economic recovery 
in Europe, helped by American dollars supplied on the terms laid 
down in the Economic Co-operation Agreement. If we have any 
doubts as to the interpretation of some of the clauses of that 
Agreement (and who has not ?), then it is our job tovremove those 
doubts by being quite sure what our own interpretation is and 
squaring it freely and frankly with the American view. For 
example, we have undertaken to maintain “a valid rate of ex- 
change.” Who decides when a rate of exchange is valid? Sir 
Stafford Cripps has said emphatically that we do. Presumably Sir 
Oliver Franks has said the same thing equally emphatically in 
Washington, and the Americans are under no misapprehension 


about jt. Certainly it is important that this issue, and many others 


arising out of the wording of the Agreement, should be quite 
straight in our own minds. 
must begin at home. 


So far as E.R.P. is concerned, clarity 


Unfortunately, it does not end there. A whole mass of uncer- 
tainties is contained in United States policy in this matter. This 
is said in no carping spirit. Gratitude leaves no room for that. The 
point is that if the scheme is to work it must in the interest of the 
United States as well as of Europe be made as precise as possible, 
The possibilities are, of course, limited. Nobody knows just how 
the plans are going to work out, and it would be foolish to lay 
down inflexible rules which might later hamper the course of 
progress. It is also necessary to lay to heart Lord Brand’s salu- 
tary reminder that Americans have no particular reason to feel 
pleased with the results of their previous post-war loan operations, 
and have therefore good cause for wishing to keep their hands 
free. And much as we may dislike the frictions set up by the 
continuous checks and balances of the American constitution, or 
resent the uncertainties introduced into international affairs by 
the domestic contest between Democrats and Republicans, these 
are not things which we can alter. But there are some points 
which could be cleared up to the advantage of everyone concerned. 
For example, Article IV of the Agreement provides that amounts 
commensurate with the dollar cost of goods provided by the 
Americans shall be deposited at the Bank of England and that 
these amounts may be spent “ for such purposes as may be agreed.” 
It is not only necessary for us to be quite sure what purposes 
we ourselves have in mind, but also for us to get a clear idea 
of what the Americans have in their minds. Uncertainty in such 
matters does no good to anyone, except to Communists, who 
are continually on the look-out for excuses for attacks on American 
intentions or jeers at British gullibility. 

But it is easy to discover wrong causes for this uncertainty. 
Mr. David Eccles in a striking speech during the Commons 
Debate this week referred to “ weasel words ” in the Agreements— 
words which may seem harmless at first, but which can bite you 
when you come to inspect them more closely. The phrase is 
graphic enough, but it needs to be examined with care, for it has 
implications which are absolutely vital to the true understanding 
of the American initiative. If there is any biting to be done, then 
there must be somebody who wants to do it. And is there anyone 
in his right mind who regards this Agreement, by means of which 
we get in the first place a grant of $1,000 million in the first year 
alone, as a weapon designed to strike and wound us? If there 
is, then he is impugning not only the honesty of the Americans, 
but common sense itself. The key to every uncertainty in the 
Agreement as it stands is simple, and even crude. It is a matter 
of intention. The Americans want the plan for European recovery 
to succeed. That being so, what reason could they possibly have 
for sabotaging it ? And even if they were so unbelievably foolish 
as to want to ruin their own policy, why should they introduce 
clauses designed for that purpose into public agreements ? They 
have the power to change their minds without providing for it by 
act of Congress. And we have the corresponding right to try 
to change it for them if we think that they are doing anything 
directly contrary to the purposes of the Agreement. There are 
many uncertainties as to the details of American policy. That 
can be agreed by everybody. It is desirable that those uncer- 
tainties should be removed. That can be agreed, too. But there 
is only hope of success so long as it is remembered that we 
and the Americans are going in the same direction and not 
trying to trick each other. 

The last area of uncertainty is in Paris, at the headquarters of 
the O.E.E.C. It may well be the most important, since the 
greatest number of practical problems of European economic 
policy will arise there. It is certainly the centre to which public 
attention could be most profitably directed at the moment. It was 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


at Paris last autumn that the officials of the sixteen countries, led 
by Sir Oliver Franks and M. Alphand, laid the foundation of Euro- 
pean economic co-operation and produced the famous reports which 
did so much to convince the American Congress and people that 
we were willing to make their help fully effective by helping our- 
selves. The present Organisation may be regarded as the heir 
of that conference, and much of the hope for the success of the 
plan rests on its ability to go on working in the same spirit of 
enterprise and realism. Sir Stafford Cripps on Monday stressed 
both the importance and the difficulty of the work being done. 
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Mr. Douglas Jay on Tuesday went a little further and said that 
precise import programmes are being worked out for the year 
which began on July 1st. The sooner those programmes are 
made public the better. The same is true of all the other pro- 
grammes for joint production, services and development outlined 
in the original Paris Reports. There has been enough argument 
in the air. It is now time for the Parliaments and peoples of 
Western Europe to have something solid to discuss. E.R.P. is now 
a reality, and that fact must be brought home to its friends and its 
enemies alike. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ISTORY, even the history of events as recent as forty or fifty 
H years ago, has been so amply recorded both by professional his- 
torians and by more casual autobiographers, that anything like new 
disclosures is a rarity. But what is commonly described as “ a foot- 
note to history” has just turned up in an unlikely quarter. The 
Glasgow High School is celebrating the centenary of the birth of one 
of its most famous sons, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and the 
school magazine has collected some notable tributes to him. One is 
from the pen of General Smuts, who in a first-hand testimony settles 
once for all the question of C.B.’s part in the grant of self-govern- 
ment to the defeated Boer States in 1906. The General recalls how 
he came to England at the end of 1905 (Kitchener, it may be men- 
tioned, had told him at Vereeniging in 1902 that when the Liberals 
came into office they would soon end Crown Colony government), 
saw all the principal Liberal Ministers, put his case before them and 
failed with all except C.B. With him he “simply spoke as man to 
man, and appealed only to the human aspect.” Like a cautious Scot 
the Prime Minister said nothing ; “ yet,” writes General Smuts, “I 
left that room that night a happy man ; my intuition told me that the 
thing had been done.” It had, though it meant that the Premier 
had to win over the Cabinet single-handed. It is no wonder that 
when General Smuts came to Cambridge last month to be installed 
as Chancellor (not Vice-Chancellor, as by some unexplained slip 
between pen and type I was made to say last week) he went out of 
his way to pay tribute to Campbell-Bannerman, who was a son of 
Trinity, Cambridge, as well as of Glasgow High School. 

* * * * 

The obligation laid on companies by the new Company Act to 
state the remuneration paid to their directors has led to some 
interesting disclosures. Mr. Oscar Hobson has very usefully analysed 
in the News Chronicle half a dozen of the most interesting announce- 
ments. From this it emerges that the average remuneration paid 
to the directors of Imperial Chemicals by way of fees and salaries 
(apparently quite apart from dividends) is £12,334 each ; of Dunlops 
£11,925 ; of Boots £10,152 ; of Courtaulds £7,195. Now this may 
be perfectly all right ; the labourer is worthy of his hire ; these are 
great businesses and it takes first-class men to run them successfully. 
At the same time, there are other points worth considering. If 
£5,000 is regarded as an adequate maximum for Ministers who run 
the country’s business (I recognise that some of the men who run 
the nationalised industries get more than that) then £12,000 for men 
who run a single business, however extensive, seems rather more than 
adequately generous. It may be said, of course, that it doesn’t 
matter if the shareholders like it, but those elements in the com- 
munity which keep up a perpetual attack on high profits are not likely 
to lose the chance of drawing morals from directors’ remuneration 
when they see the figures set out. A little voluntary limitation here 
might be prudent strategy. What is called sticking the neck out 
too far is apt to be bad for the head. 

* * * * 

With an unobtrusiveness as engaging as it is unusual in these 
raucous days Who’s Who for 1948 is content to inscribe incon- 
spicuously on its title page the intimation, “Our hundredth year 
of issue,” and leave it at that. But a hundred years of history is 
something to be proud of. The Annual Register surpasses it ; 
Whitaker’s, I-am rather surprised to find, does not. The strength, 
and to some small extent the weakness, of Who’s Who is that it is 


not merely biographical, but autobiographical. That means that each 
entry is pretty sure to be sound in fact, but it may also be unduly 
lavish with fact, for such is human nature that some of the eminent 
personalities here immortalised are manifestly convinced that the 
world will measure their importance by the number of inches they 
can achieve in these unique pages. Hence-the inclusion of every 
triviality that has marked the placid course of their relatively un- 
distinguished lives, every evanescent pamphlet they have written, 
every ineffective committee they have sat on, every mentionable 
activity they have engaged in. There is, for example, the case of 
Mr. X, whose record lies open before me as I write. He runs to just 
over a column—outspacing even Mr. Churchill. Yet if I were to say 
who Mr. X is not one reader in ten of this column would know his 
name. All this must be embarrassing to the editor, Mr. J. D. Newth, 
who, after all, has asked for essential particulars. I know that he 
wields his blue pencil on occasion, Let me encourage him to wield 
it a little more drastically in Who’s Who’s second century—during 
which this venerable work of reference will doubtless be more 
indispensable than ever. Or let me wield it for him. 
* - + 7 

I have rarely come across a better shillingsworth than the Summer 
Number of the University of Edinburgh Journal, which by a for- 
tunate chance I happened to pick out from a considerable mass of 
literature which reaches my desk and passes on elsewhere. The 
price can only be accounted for on the assumption that the Journal 
is frankly uneconomic, being published by Oliver and Boyd for the 
University Graduates’ Association. The outstanding feature is the 
twenty-five pages devoted to two Walter Scott Memorial Lectures 
(on the Making of a Novel and the Fate of a Novelist) by Mr. 
S. C. Roberts, the head of the Cambridge University Press. Admir- 
able history, admirable criticism and admirably readable, the lectures 
are worth a dozen times the price at which they, and much else, can 
be secured by purchasers of the fournal. I shall be surprised indeed 
if Mr. Roberts, combining business acumen with scholarship as he 
so successfully does, has not, before leaving the Press for the Master- 
ship of Pembroke, arranged for the publication of his handiwork in 
permanent form at its proper valuation. Add to this a reprinted 
lecture on A Hundred Years of Chloroform, a very interesting 
analysis of the chronology of Wuthering Heights, and then compute 
what the only surviving copy of this issue might be expected to 
fetch at auction. - In this case a great many will survive. 

* * 7 * 

No one, whether Christian or infidel, who cares for English litera- 
ture, English calligraphy and English printing should miss the “ Bible 
in English Life” exhibition at the National Book League’s 
habitation at 7 Albemarle Street. The earliest days of Chris- 
tianity in Britain are recalled by a facsimile of the manuscript 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels (A.D. 690-700) in the British Museum, 
but the oldest scrap of original manuscript is, I suppose, 
a couple of leaves of the Chester Beatty papyri, some of which are 
attributed to the first half of the second century. Tyndale’s Bible 
and Coverdale’s, and the Great Bible and the Genevan and the 
Bishops’ Bible and the Rheims New Testament and the Douai Old 
Testament, and a multitude of later versions, together with the 
original editions of a wide variety of ancillary literature, all make up 
an exhibition of quite unusual interest. Those in particular who like 
the intimation “ entrée libre” will like this. JANUS, 





HE Act which came into force on Monday is only the last phase 
of the work on the health services that has gone on for genera- 
tions. But it was the war which, by rubbing the nation’s nose in 
the facts, prepared it for reform, and educated many in the medical 
profession to accept change. Surveys of the hospital service of the 
country carried out during the war were disquieting. ‘They had 
shown that a third of the beds in municipal hospitals were in Public 
Assistance institutions, which often provided little more than food 
and shelter, and might have come out of a novel by Charles Dickens. 
It was intolerable that under the very shadow of the incomparably 
efficient teaching hospital there should shelter a Public Assistance 
institution which was a hospital only in name. There should be one 
standard of hospital practice and one only. These surveys had 
shown, too, that a third of the beds in voluntary hospitals were in 
those which had less than a hundred beds, and with notable excep- 
tions were not in a position to bring to their patients the resources 
of modern medicine and surgery. And all these hospitals had been 
planted anywhere without reference to the needs of the community. 
Besides, there was not a single voluntary hospital which could say 
with certainty that, with the staggering rise in the cost of main- 
tenance, it would be solvent in a year’s time. The case for a 
reorganisation of the hospital service was overwhelming. 


The case for the reformation of the general practitioner service was 
nothing like so strong, and from the first the majority of these doctors 
were bitterly hostile to the Act. They were particularly opposed to 
the Minister’s proposal that they should be paid partly by a basic 
salary. Mr. Bevan argued that this would help the younger doctor 
Starting in practice, before patients came to him. The young doctors 
answered unfeelingly that they did not want this help. The Minister 
stuck to his basic salary ; the doctors grew more suspicious. Was 
the basic salary a token to the Labour Party of hope deferred ? Had 
the goal of a whole-time salaried service not been quite abandoned 
after all ? However that might be, the reasons given by the doctors 
for their attitude proved very unconvincing to the public. Certainly 
there was nothing in them that seemed to justify an uncompromising 
struggle against an Act already on the statute book. The public was 
puzzled. There must be some other reason for the doctors’ intran- 
sigence. There was. The explanation of the deep-rooted hostility 
of the general practitioner to the Act lay in his dread that it was only 
a first step towards a whole-time service. It meant a break with the 
past, a new way of life. He feared he would lose his independence. 
And it was only when the Minister promised to bring in an amending 
Act, making it more difficult to introduce a whole-time salaried 
service, that his fears were mollified. So that the second plebiscite 
was quite a different story from the first. 


If there was no real substance in the reasons given by practitioners 
for their hostility to the Act, there was a good deal more in their 
dread of a whole-time service than the public has been willing to 
concede. This brings me to the importance of incentives. I am 
fearful of the effect of the loss of the competitive stimulus in a 
whole-time service. Meanwhile the Spens Report has taken an 
imaginative step to keep the specialist on his toes. He will be re- 
warded according to the quality of his work. It is true that his 
salary up to the age of 40, when he will receive £2,500, will depend 
only on seniority ; but beyond that figure he can rise only by pro- 
fessional merit. One third of all specialists will be rewarded by 
salaries that depend upon outstanding proficiency in their work. 
There ought to be no danger of the specialist sitting back and just 
gicking over. 

Is the same kind of inducement offered to the keen general prac- 
Gitioner ? At present we must answer no, but I hope that answer is 
not final. It is true that, as he will be paid in proportion to the 
number of his patients, the more work he does the more he will 
But we are encouraging the quantity rather than the quality 
A doctor may have 4,000 patients on his list and yet 
The quality of this 


earn. 
of his work. 


do his work in a slapdash, perfunctory manner. 
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new service may depend on finding an incentive to the general 
practitioner to give of his best. I stress this because his life has in 
late years lost some of its colour. His patients tend, when seriously 
ill, to seek admission to a hospital or nursing-home. They are 
snatched from his hands just when they have become of most pro- 
fessional interest. If keen and able men are not attracted into general 
practice, nothing can save the service. There is great need, as every- 
where, for the pride of craftsmanship. 


What will the new service mean to the public ?—and by the public 
I mean every man, woman and child, the 47 million inhabitants of 
these islands and not just the 22 million who have been on the panel, 
They will get the services of a general practitioner and, when he is 
in doubt, of a specialist to give a second opinion. Moreover specialists 
will not all be congregated in the great cities as in the past, for there 
will be decentralisation, so that the sparsely populated rural areas 
may benefit. The lady almoner will no longer ask what a hospital 
patient can pay, but only what he needs. Sick people will get a 
district nurse, a dentist, a midwife and medicines, and certain 
appliances such as a truss for a rupture, an elastic stocking for 
varicose veins, and spectacles when they are necessary. There will 
be a pathological and X-ray service, which ought to ensure earlier 
and more accurate diagnosis. And finally, the local authority will 
try to provide domestic help in the home in time of sickness. 


To enumerate the benefits does not tell the whole story. It is 
something to get hospital treatment free, but it is much more that 
the whole population should have at its service only first-rate hos- 
pitals. In the past hospitals were a law to themselves ; in the future 
there will be no place for the second-rate. The Minister, who now 
owns all these institutions, has put the teaching hospitals in charge 
of Boards of Governors. All other hospitals are entrusted to Regional 
Hospital Boards. In making this separation the Minister has shown 
a notable reluctance to blunt the growing edge of medicine. It is 
a little unfortunate that this administrative distinction threatens to 
cloud the relations between the different groups. But this is a 
passing misunderstanding. All sizeable hospitals in the regions will 
be engaged in the future in post-graduate teaching. There will be 
no non-teaching hospitals of any consequence. Each member of 
their staffs will have to be recognised and approved by the university 
under which they are grouped, so that in this fashion the university 
will ultimately control the quality of the staffs. And it is the quality 
of a staff which ultimately determines the efficiency of a hospital. 
It was this which we had in mind when we pleaded that England 
and Wales should be divided into regions so planned that in each 
region the hospitals would come under the influence of a university. 
It must be a university service if it is to develop its full possibilities. 


In addition, every Region will undertake a survey, so that each 
hospital may confine its activities to those’ for which it is fitted. 
But it is particularly important that the Regional Hospital Board 
shall exercise its duty of watching over the expenditure of public 
money and of supervising the business arrangements of the service, 
without any lay interference in the professional work of the doctor. 
In the past, some municipal services have been backsliders in this 
respect, and, indeed, with the presént constitution of local govern- 
ment and of the Civil Service this vital principle is often in danger. 

What is the future of private practice? I could only answer 
that question if I knew whether the country would recover its 
prosperity, and whether the individual citizen will decide that he 
gains something tangible by seeing his doctor as a private patient. 
The facilities will not be changed. There will still be private wings 
attached to many hospitals; it remains to be seen what demand 
there is for these beds under the new conditions. 

The Prime Minister has warned the public that the new Act will 
not bring the millennium. For some years we shall be short of 
hospital beds, of nurses and of specialists. And for a long time 
there will be few, if any, Health Centres. I look on this as a mishap. 
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A medical student lives for six years or more in the bracing atmo- 
sphere of criticism and discussion of a teaching hospital, and then 
he qualifies and may go out into the silence and intellectual isolation 
jn which too many general practitioners, cut off from their kind, may 
wilt and rust as the years pass. The Health Centre brings together 
half-a-dozen or a dozen practitioners, so that they have their con- 
sulting-rooms in one building and meet daily, when they can 
exchange views and help each other. If this system is Spread over 
the country, it will, I think, be of incalculable benefit to the practice 
of our art. 

The doctor has lived for his work. He has spent himself all day 
and perhaps half the night. Will that be true in ten years’ time ? 
And will the profession continue to attract the same type of man in 
the future as it has done in the past? To these questions I have no 
satisfactory answer, but they will decide the fate of this service, for 
the well-being of the profession is ultimately dependent on its power 
to attract a due proportion of exceptional men and on the rank and 
file having their heart in their work. Nevertheless there are grounds 
for the faith of the Archbishop of York. “I am convinced,” he 
said, “that this Bill will prove by far the greatest social reform 
which has ever been passed by Parliament, and that it will bring 
health and happiness and security to millions in a way which no 
previous Acts of Parliament have ever done.” 


WHITHER TITO? 


By G. B. THOMAS 


T would be a profound mistake to think that the Western Powers 

have anything to gain from the quarrel between Moscow and 
Belgrade. No doubt it is true, as Duclos has said in L’Humanité, 
that the Yugoslavs have been trying to persuade the United States 
to release their gold frozen in America. No doubt Georghiu Dej, 
the Rumanian Communist leader, knows what he is talking about 
when he says that Marshal Tito and his friends were toying with 
the idea of an American loan. Of all the countries within the Soviet 
sphere none is in greater need of outside help than Yugoslavia. 
None has found Moscow’s order about “no credits” from the West 
more irksome. But to conclude from this that the quarrel will send 
Yugoslavia into the Western camp is to misunderstand the nature, 
not only of the present dispute, but of the ideological convictions of 
the disputants. 

It was evident at the time that both Czechoslovakia and Poland 
were too eager to respond to Mr. Marshall’s offer of help in the 
early summer of last year. What has only recently become clear is 
that Marshal Tito and Mr. Kardelj were also favourably impressed. 
At the end of June, 1947, the Communist newspaper Borba in 
Belgrade went so far as to write that Yugoslavia was “ interested ” 
in American help—indeed that Yugoslavia should be the first to 
benefit from it, owing to her appalling sufferings in the war. Borba 
emphasised that the help must be without any political strings. 
Party experts soon found that, if American help were forthcoming, 
it might force Yugoslavia to give up some of the more ambitious 
parts of her five-year plan. 

Although the five-year plan is not the only cause of the present 
quarrel, it does, at all events, fix the limits within which the ideo- 
logical battle has to be fought. Under the plan, which is due to be 
completed on December 31st, 1951, Yugoslavia has undertaken a 
programme of industrialisation and capital development which is 
more ambitious and more far-reaching than anything yet undertaken 
anywhere in Eastern Europe. The main emphasis is on electric 
power, of which a fourfold increase in supplies is expected in 1951. 
Within the same period Yugoslav planners expect to produce their 
own transformers, their own generators, their own high-tension 
materials. This is being done against the background of the most 
terrible devastation in two world wars, which have left behind them 
a pressing need for housing and general reconstruction, in a country 
where one-quarter of the male population between eighteen and 
forty was killed off in the First World War. At the same time, as 
the United Nations’ Report on Economic Developments in Selected 
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Countries says, Yugoslavia is, in relation to its natural resources, the 
least developed of all East European countries. 

To help them to carry out the plan, the Yugoslavs signed a trade 
agreement with Czechoslovakia calling for the delivery of $150 
million worth of Czech capital equipment over the next few years ; 
and a similar agreement with the Belgians, with credits up to $5 
million, mainly, it is understood, for the supply of Belgian structural 
steel. In the summer of 1947 they also signed a long-term agreement 
with the Soviet Union under which Moscow undertook to supply 
industrial equipment, chiefly metallurgical, oil and chemical plant, 
in return for such Yugoslav products as lead and tobacco. Moscow 
also agreed to send technicians. The plan ran into heavy weather 
right from the start. It was criticised in the Yugoslav Parliament 
by what was ieft of the Opposition ; with the result that the 
remaining Opposition leaders were arrested. It was also criticised 
within the party; and eventually two Ministers, who were also 
Communist Party leaders, were dismissed from office and later 
arrested. They were Hebrang, Minister of Light Industries, and 
Zujovic, Minister of Finance. “They were unwilling,” said the 
General Secretary of the Yugoslav Popular Front on June 2oth, 
“to put forward openly their viewpoint but camouflaged their 
harmful work with theories that the plan was unworkable and that 
we could not carry it out.” In short, they were accused of being 
“Right deviationists.” 

Moscow has now retorted with the charge that Marshal Tito 
and his friends are Trotskyists, while certifying that Hebrang and 
Zujovic are orthodox and sensible. There is no need for us to go 
into the purely ideological aspects of this dispute. It is enough to 
note that they have a great d&al in common with the doctrinal quarrels 
between “Rightists” and “Leftists” that shook the Soviet State 
in the late ’twenties and early ’thirties. Moreover, Moscow’s charge 
that Marshal Tito is paying too much attention to the susceptibilities 
of the peasants is undoubtedly right. Like every other satellite 
politician, he is breaking one of the Marxist-Leninist commandments. 
Yet what else can he do in a country with so many peasants and 
with so few industries and such a small urban proletariat ? 

Once a quarrel was inevitable it was equally inevitable that 
Moscow should attack Marshal Tito on a broad ideological front. 
As for the causes of the quarrel, we can only guess. They probably 
range all the way from Moscow’s annoyance with Marshal Tito 
for stealing the limelight as the world’s Number Two Communist— 
second only to Stalin—to profound differences on foreign policy, 
especially on Communist policy in the Balkans. It has been evident 
ever since, the Peace Conference in Paris in the summer of 1946 
that Moscow found Marshal Tito’s foreign policy a shade too dashing. 
Yet Soviet leaders have done their utmost to placate the Yugoslav 
dictator. They fixed upon Belgrade as the first headquarters of the 
Cominform. They backed his policy even when they knew that 
it would still further embitter their relations with the Western 
Powers—all with the hope of keeping him in step with the other 
satellite States. There can be no other reason for their futile support 
of Yugoslav claims to Carinthia. 


What, then, made the quarrel inevitable ? French, Rumanian and 
Albanian Communists have all said that Yugoslavia was toying 
with the idea of Seeking foreign credits. Is it really true, as Hebrang 
and Zujovic are supposed to have said, that the five-year plan is 
too ambitious ?. That is only another way of saying that, unless it 
is amended, Yugoslavia will need more outside help to carry it out. 
It is easy to see that Moscow could not tolerate even the possibility 
that Marshal Tito might be driven to seek credits outside the Eastern 
bloc. Yet that is probably what he would have to do if he refused 
to prune his five-year plan. Neither Russia nor her Eastern satellites 
can possibly supply the industrial equipment which will make the 
electrification plan possible, so Marshal Tito realised he would 
have to look elsewhere if he wanted his programme to be fulfilled. 
A year or so ago he could have done that quite easily, without 
the risk of incurring any raised eyebrows in Eastern Europe. But 
since Moscow has turned dollar aid into a doctrinal question, it is 
more difficult. The Cominform resolution seeks to make it im- 
possible. 
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By charging Marshal Tito with heresy, even though it is a heresy 
that is very common in Eastern Europe, Moscow has, in fact, made 
it impossible for him to make even a modest approach to the West. 
If he does that, his heresy will be apparent even to his own faithful 
supporters. On the contrary, Marshal Tito is now forced to become 
even more truculent in his relations with the West, in order to prove 
his impeccable Marxist orthodoxy. He will be doing it at a time 
when the Russians are threatening to cut off such assistance as they 
and their satellites have given him in the past; the rupture of 
Yugoslav-Albanian economic relations is a significant portent. 
Although the quarrel may also have other causes, it is the five-year 
plan, and, with it, Marshal Tito’s prestige, that is now at stake. 
Now that all Communist Parties have agreed that Yugoslav Com- 
munist leaders are heretics, they cannot turn to the West for economic 
assistance. They are thrown back upon the East—upon Moscow. 
And if Moscow decided upon economic sanctions, how long could 
Tito hold out ? 


THE WRONG KIND OF HAT 


By PHILIP WOODRUFF 


HE children were playing Oranges and Lemons in a grove of 
tamarisk trees on the banks of a lake. We had driven out 
sixteen miles from Hyderabad city for a picnic because it was Fateh 
Mohammed’s birthday ; candles had been lighted, the cake cut, tea 
was finished and games had begun. 
“TI owe you five farthings 
Say the bells of St. Nartin’s” 
sang Fateh Mohammed’s mother. She was leading the string of 
laughing children, but she had to sing as well, because no one else 
knew all the words. “Here comes the chopper to chop off your 
head,” and in spite of his struggles a small, laughing figure is 
caught, and his red, Turkish fez falls off in the struggle. 

“Siva Rao!” the others shout. “Siva Rao! You must say if 
you’re an orange or a lemon.” 

“But he’s wearing the wrong kind of hat,” said the visitor. It 
was arinoying, for he had carefully learned that anyone whose name 
ended in Rao was a Hindu and—he was nearly sure—a Mahratta, 
while the red, Turkish. fez he knew was the sign of a Muslim. 





Someone explained : 

“But here in Hyderabad we all wear the same kind of hat. Until 
this last year we never stopped to ask whether a man was a Hindu 
or a Muslim. Of course it is all changing now.” 

It was perfectly true. Until a few years ago, everyone in Hyderabad 
wore the same kind of hat und communal cleavage was unknown. 
In the villages, where the Hindus are the great majority, the hat 
had a Hindu look about it; the rigid monotheism of Islam took on 
a tinge of the animism which the Hindus absorbed all over India. 
Magic, locally called banumati, is a second religion in the Deccan 
to Hindu and Muslim peasant alike, though it is as abhorrent to 
orthodox Islam as to Christianity; and the villager would put a 
lamp before the tomb of a holy man without asking what his creed 
might have been. The two faiths could live together happily until 
they became political parties. 

But in the city of Hyderabad, and among the upper classes, the 
common hat was definitely Muslim. As far as a foreigner could see, 
the position of the Hindu was not unlike that of the Jew in Victorian 
England. A Jew could become Prime Minister and a peer ; it would 
not have been so easy to get into the Bullingdon or a good cavalry 
regiment, but a foxhunting Jew might do it. Hindus in Hyderabad 
are Members of the Cabinet and the Court of Appeal ; they hold high 
feudal titles, one is Private Secretary to the Heir Apparent, but 
you wil] not find many among the officers of the Golconda Lancers, 
and to be socially acceptable the Hindu must on some occasions 
at least put on the same hat as everyone else. 

For rhe fez is not the only hat that in Hyderabad is common to 
both religions. There is the dastar, a stylised turban, a tulip-like 
top hat, which is worn with court dress. It is any colour that a 


tulip can be, maroon being the favourite, and shaped rather like a 
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tulip or the dome of the Taj Mahal, the crown of Moghul culture, 
They have worn it, His Exalted Highness’s courtiers, since the 
days of the first Nizam-ul-Mulk, and it is the outward and visible 
sign of the continuance of Moghul culture, a culture which survives 
nowhere but in this mechanised and outwardly modern city. It 
survives in the court ritual, the clothes, the swords, in the poetry 
contests held in every school, most distinctively in the atmosphere 
of tolerance, good manners and hospitality. For the Hyderabadi 
is still a gentleman ; he will forgive almost anything that is done 
with grace. Like the Viennese he is unaffectedly glad to meet a 
stranger and with the same gay simplicity he will lose himself ina 
party or a game. For an Englishman he is as easy to get on with 
as the Viennese ; he laughs at the same kind of jokes as we do and, 
if he is educated, he seems to retain his own peculiar contribution 
to civilisation without letting either you or himself be embarrassed 
by his knowledge of the rest of the world. He is to some extent a 
cosmopolitan, used to the presence of Arabs, Abyssinians, Persians, 
as well as the peoples of India and a sprinkling of Europeans of all 
nations. Cosmopolitan, and very definitely oriental, but behind it 
there is a flavour of the English vicarage ; many of the tribes were 
educated by missionaries, and the children play Oranges and Lemons 
till they are old enough for cricket. A trifie old-fashioned, yes; 
again like the Viennese, the Hyderabadi looked back to past glories 
more often than into an uncertain future. And just as among the 
Viennese no shred of bitterness seemed to linger from the Kaiser's 
war, no consciousness of England’s betrayal coloured the Hydera- 
badi’s welcome to an English visitor. That was so until recently ; 
now, at least on the material side, his welcome must fall short of 
what he would wish. 


For whatever side one may take as between India and Hyderabad, 
there can hardly be two opinions among the Muslims of the State 
as to England’s part. A free alliance, kept scrupulously by 
Hyderabad for a hundred and fifty years, broken at less t! in two 
months’ notice without even the courtesy of a direct intimation of 
our intention; their polite request to be allowed to stay in the 
British Empire not even answered—that is the case as the extremist 
Hyderabad Muslim must see it. It is not easy to answer. It is 
true that much in the régime needs reform ; the Hindus ought to 
have an equal chance of public service ; the powers of the feudal 
lords, and particularly their right to maintain private armies, should 
have been revised twenty years ago; the legislature should have 
been strengthened and broadened, and the Ministers made responsible 
to it. It is true, no doubt, that advice in that sense would have been 
mildly and tentatively offered by any British Resident since 1919. 
But we did not insist on reform; we did support the régime, we 
even took a hand in it. For, after all, Hyderabad was a stabilising 
influence, one sure foothold among slippery surroundings. We 
compromised ; we introduced reforms in the Provinces and left the 
States alone, and we cannot escape a moral responsibility for the 
clash between the reformed and the unreformed. When the clash 
came, we had to choose between the proved friendship of the States 
and the certainty of India’s resentment unless we abandoned them. 
We counted heads and left the Princes to their fate. It was a good 
thing for us they did not do the same in 1857, 1914 and 1942. 


The end of the Alliance left in Hyderabad a people outwardly 
modern, but socially Victorian and politically mediaeval, face to 
face with an India which insists that British suzerainty has developed 
on the Government in Delhi and that a century of development 
shall be crowded into six months. British faithJéessness ; Indian 
impatience—the sad triangle is completed by the emotional intransi- 
gence of the Hyderabad Muslims, who would rather die nobly on 
the barricades than give up what their ancestors won by the sword. 
As in the old days of the Congress struggle with the British, it is 
not the end that is in dispute but the pace ; Hyderabad has now 
agreed to the reforms which should have been started twenty years 
ago and to a plebiscite conducted by U.N.O., but this is not fast 
enough for India. 

Geography forbade the Hyderabadi to put on the black astrakhan 
glengarry of Pakistan, but it is asking a good deal to expect him 
at such short notice to substitute for his own elegant and courtly 
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dastar the homespun forage-cap of Congress India. And he has 
been asked to do it with a brusqueness that falls a long way short 
of his own code of manners. 


U.N.E.S.C.O.’S FUTURE 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


AST autumn in Mexico City the second annual conference of 
L the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation was held, and a third conference is to be held 
at Bristol next November. By the end of this year the British 
taxpayer will have contributed £500,000 to this special agency of the 
United Nations, and for this reason alone some estimate of its 
success and its failings is overdue. Yet there has been scarcely any 
mention in the British Press. In spite of the shortage of paper, and 
the urgency of recurring crises in world politics, there must be 
some fundamental reason for this conspiracy of silence. Before me, 
as I write, lies a pile of Press releases emanating from U.N.E.S.C.O. 
House, Paris, and five numbers of a monthly entitled the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Courier. The documents relating to the Mexico City 
Conference have been published by the Stationery Office. Seven 
national co-operating bodies have held a number of meetings, con- 
cerned with special parts of the U.N.E.S.C.O. programme, such as 
education, science, libraries and mass media. 

There is no doubt that the most earnest efforts are being made 
to bring together specialists in a wide variety of subjects on an inter- 
national basis. For example, this summer at the International 
Pestalozzi Village in Switzerland there will be a conference on war- 
handicapped children ; another has already met to discuss the repair 
of Press, radio and film facilities in deficient areas, following a recent 
survey, and a third to discuss the rehabilitation of scientific facilities 
in war-wrecked countries. In England there is to be an inter- 
national seminar on teacher-training at Ashridge and the first inter- 
national summer school for librarians at Manchester and London. 
In Prague this week an international theatre institute is to be 
established and later a seminar on childhood education is to be held. 
At Geneva there is to be an international conference on public 
education, and at Utrecht in August a conference on universities 
with no less than three hundred representatives present. Smaller 
groups have been called together in Paris to discuss problems of 
adult education, youth camps and student problems. I also notice 
that U.N.E.S.C.O. proposes to bring together archivists from many 
countries and to publish an International Museums Quarterly. 

The staff in Paris has been greatly strengthened by the loan to it 
of Dr. Beeby, Director of Education in the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. He is now head of all educational activities, including the 
various projects in mass education, sponsored or assisted by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Two American professors are spending a year at 
the Paris office, one surveying the problem of textbooks and the 
other, Professor Cantril of Princeton, enquiring into “ tensions affect- 
ing international understanding”—a somewhat ironical phrase at 
this moment in history. Some fifty fellowships have been awarded to 
enable scholars in devastated countries to make special enquiries into 
subjects affecting education, science and cultural questions. An 
executive board meets quarterly to decide general policy, and at a 
recent meeting it decided to extend the activities of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
to Germany. Documents and papers are to be sent to representa- 
tive German organisations, and Germans are to be invited to send 
experts and observers to many of the conferences sponsored by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Austria and Italy are now members of the parent 
organisation, and the latest recruit is Afghanistan. 

Now all this adds up to something, but what? Surveys and 
conferences are not news, nor are the visits and peregrinations of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. officials. The truth is that the total programme is 
still too diffuse and lacks a close and central purpose capable of 
being understood by the man in the street. In the long run the 
ordinary citizen in a democratic community is more likely to be 
right than wrong. If there is humbug or hypocrisy in government, 
sooner or later he detects it, not only because he hears rival points 
of view, but also because he feels the impact on his own life. In 
the case of international organisations reaction is much longer delayed. 
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At the moment I could persuade Mr. John Smith, citizen-ordinary 
at large, that the Food and Agriculture Organisation affects his daily 
life. I think that it would be possible to persuade him that the 
work of the International Labour Organisation can improve his 
standard of living and conditions of labour; it should be possible 
to let him see how the World Health Organisation can raise health 
standards and stamp out disease. It is not so easy to engage his 
interest in the various projects undertaken by U.N.E.S.C.O. and to 
persuade him that U.N.E.S.C.O. is contributing to the permanent 
understanding of peoples. Why is this so? Why has no statement 
ever been made comparable, for example, to those of Sir John Boyd 
Orr, which always cut through the tangle of conflicting ideologies 
and point to the ineluctable facts, whether of food shortage or the 
necessity for world co-operation ? 

In a current number of Overseas Education it is suggested that 
U.N.E.S.C.O, is spending too much energy in holding conferences, 
that the programme is still too large, that everybody’s schemes are 
included, with some ‘half-hearted attempts at priority grading and 
that “this leads U.N.E.S.C.O. to an irritating anxiety to claim credit 
for everything that is being done.” Furthermore, it suggests that 
a conference of educationalists, scientists and men of culture is likely 
to include more cranks than a conference of doctors, naturalists, 
industrialists and farmers. While this may well be true, the diffi- 
culties lie deeper. Let me recall the eloquent preamble from the 
constitution signed in London, 1945: “A peace based exclusively 
upon the political and economic arrangements made by Governments 
would not be a peace which could secure the unanimous and lasting 
support of the peoples of the world: peace must, therefore, be 
founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind.” ‘This sentence implies the active understanding and 
participation by the people; otherwise the phrase “ intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind” is meaningless. U.N.E.S.C.O. must 
now choose between being a world academy or an agency of the 
United Nations, dealing with problems which are crucial in the 
relations of peoples. Each project must be rigorously tested by its 
relevance to peace. Knowledge must be mobilised by experts, trans- 
lated into a programme of action and then acted on by peoples 
in the various countries. 

But this is only possible if the programme commends itself to 
the various nationals, and if the people see the immediate relevance 
of proposals to better understanding and to peace. Some experi- 
ence with the cultural section of the United Europe Movement has 
made me aware of the inherent difficulties involved in these inter- 
national organisations, but therein lies the whole challenge of U.N.O. 
itself. Much will depend, as Professor McKeon of Chicago has 
recently pointed out, on the discovery of a new kind of civil servant 
in the U.N.E.S.C.O. secretariat, who is capable of “using expert 
knowledge in particular fields for the co-operative accomplishment of 
practical political purposes ” ; on the development in members of the 
executive board of a new kind of diplomatic insight ; on the selection 
of national delegations who have sufficient creative imagination ang 
practical experience to evaluate the programmes submitred. I would 
add that at the moment there is a dangerous lack of liaison between 
the various national co-operating bodies and the secretariat in Paris. 

It may be argued that all this is merely a question of better 
organisation I think not. It is ultimately a question of principle 
and of persons. The criticism that U.N.E.S.C.O. is too much con- 
cerned with means and too little with ends derives from the absence 
of a single-minded driving force. The unity of Europe is a big 
enough headache for the federalists and non-federalists who are 
anxiously trying to resolve the political differences of one continent. 
I think U.N.E.S.C.O. would be wise to regionalise much more of 
its work. But, above all, it must now decide to concentrate its 
limited resources on three or four major operations, each one clearly 
related to promoting international understanding and each one 
capable of influencing the maximum number of people, particularly 
teachers of all descriptions 2nd all those who, by the written word, 
the spoken word and the film, can convey ideas across the frontiers 
of nations. U.N.E.S.C.O. after two years’ preparatory work ought 
to be able to speak a word in season to a world which is frustrated 
by conflicting ideologies and hungry for leadership. 








HUMANER WHALING 


By DAVID GUNSTON 


EW of the many millions who nowadays eat margarine and 

cooking fat made from whale oil or whale meat in one or other 
of its thinly-disguised forms realise that the creatures from which 
their food comes are still slaughtered under conditions of extreme 
cruelty and inefficiency. The post-war resumption of commercial 
international whaling, with its threateningly high annual slaughter of 
something like 30,000 oil-bearing whales, merely serves to under- 
line the imperative need for a humaner way of killing these valuable 
and highly intelligent creatures. As the late Edmund Sandars aptly 
pointed out, man now does indeed punish leviathan “ with his sore 
and great and strong sword”; how bestial the punishment is has 
only recently come to be realised outside the minority of animal 
protectionists and others who have always felt concern over the 
question. For even today it is not widely grasped that a whale is an 
animal, as much as a cat or a cow is an animal, warm-blooded, sensi- 
tive and, as far as our limited knowledge goes, surprisingly intelligent 
for a wholly marine creature. 

In its earliest days whaling was carried on from shore bases, and 
the beasts were killed with hand-thrown spears. The whalers hunted 
from small boats of the type to which we still give that name, and 
their task was a dangerous and precarious one. Sperm whales were 
the quarry in those days, and not until the invention of steamships 
were the far larger fin and blue whales sought. These are now 
almost the only species hunted, since their colossal size and high 
oil-yield make their pursuit economically worth while. Since the 
development of pelagic whaling in the Antarctic from about 1904, 
the methods of killing whales have become coldly scientific and 
ruthless in the extreme. Nothing is left to chance, yet it is incredible 
that the technique still in use today should not have changed for 
nearly a century as far as the actual killing is concerned. It still 
involves barbarically-inflicted suffering on the whales in their 
death-throes. 

The whales are spotted either from the small catcher-ships which 
operate within a radius of seventy miles from the floating factories 
or by the amphibian aircraft carried by the larger vessels. Detection 
from the ships is done either visually, generally from the conspicuous 
spouting of the whales, or with a modified system of asdic under- 
water listening. The monster is cautiously stalked, and when within 
about thirty to fifty yards’ range the gunner in the bows opens fire 
with his harpoon-gun. These gunners are mostly Norwegians of 
tough, old whaling stock, and under modern conditions they may 
earn more in a single season than a Cabinet Minister does annually. 
Their weapons are more or less standardised in the Svend Foyn gun, 
now nearly a century old, the only piece of whaling equipment not 
improved upon within the last twenty years. This fires a four-foot 
long harpoon, 3} in. in diameter and weighing 150 Ibs., to the head 
of which is attached a small explosive shell fitted with a delayed- 
action fuse, and the end of the stout whale-rope. The harpoon 
pierces the whale’s side, usually rupturing the intestines or the 
lungs with its resultant explosion. But only very rarely does this 
kill the creature, and indees seldom is a whale dead within five 
minutes. Usually one or more harpoons have to be fired into it 
when the range is suitable, for on being hit the animal dives in panic 
and often tows the catcher for a considerable distance before it can 
be despatched. Up to an hour of struggling and manoeuvring 
generally ensues before the wretched creature is finally killed. 

All this time the whale is frantically plunging about in the sea, 
diving and straining with immense strength, obviously in a terrible 
state of fear and agony. Once seen, a whale in its death-torment is 
never forgotten, so stark and brutal is the spectacle. At times this 
method of slaughter is carried to frightful extremes, such as the 
case when it took five hours and nine harpoons to destroy a mother 
blue whale. The 6-in. whale-rope is stretched taut by the frenzied 
whale which gushes gallons of Mood as it tries to escape. The 


appalling sight of a large whale actually spouting a fountain of 
frothy blood high into the air from its nostrils is awaited by the 
whalemen as a sign that their task is al] but over, for it means that 
the whale’s lungs are ruptured and it is nearing its end. 
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whalemen themselves, many of them the toughest seamen afloat, 
be it remembered, frankly admit that if the whales could scream 
out in their agony, the whole industry would cease forthwith, for 
no one would be able to stand the ordeal. But whales are almost 
unique in the animal kingdom in having no vocal cords, so their 
struggles are endured in silence, although their severity is none 
the less evident to any observer. 

This is not a pretty spectacle for modern civilisation, and 
individual cases may be far worse than the picture I have painted, 
If the same degrees of cruelty were inflicted upon domestic animals 
like horses or catthe—and a not exaggerated comparison has been 
drawn with an explosive-speared horse dashing through the streets of 
London pulling a butcher’s wagon behind it before collapsing in 
its own blood in the gutters—the offenders would be rightly punished 
for gross cruelty to defenceless animals. But such is the strangeness 
of the human mind and the extent of human hypocrisy that similar 
and equally cruel events taking place for four months out of every 
twelve many thousands of miles away in the Antarctic are either 
ignored or regarded with complacency. The killing of whales in 
this way is no less cruel because few people witness it. 

Furthermore, and this argument will probably win some reform 
in the end, the present method is wasteful and uneconomic. The 
rupturing of the whale’s intestines sets free into its carcass bacilli 
which cause speedy putrefaction, sometimes before the whale is 
flensed, as well as damaging much meat. Decay means the loss of 
much of the carcass, while there is a real danger of sepsis and 
gangrene being received by the men handling the dead whales, 
Whaling fleets carry prophylactic sera with them to meet this very 
risk. 

Clearly few creatures which provide human beings with food are 
killed in such a cruel and inefficient way. The attempts at reform 
have so far been sketchy, and were held up by the war. Various 
alternative methods of killing have been suggested and some of them 
tried, generally with disappointing results. A projectile charged with 
gas has been tried, liquid carbon dioxide being thus injected into 
the whale. Although this killed the animal in a fairly short time, 
its actual humaneness is doubtful. A shell charged with poison was 
another experimental suggestion, but the danger of contaminating 
the meat was too great. High explosive or solid shot, such as from 
a twelve-pounder gun, has also be mooted, but this too would 
damage the flesh and might not kill the whale outright anyway. 

The only worth-while alternative i$ electric whaling, by which the 
creature is electrocuted by a direct current passed through its body 
by the harpoon, using the sea as.an earth. The current is switched 
on after contact is made with the harpoon and left on until the 
whale is dead, which is usually indicated by the dropping of the 
lower jaw. Some experiments with electric whaling were made 
before the war by Norwegian scientists with quite encouraging 
results. Although considerable modification of existing apparatus 
was necessary to equip catchers with electric harpoons, the method 
was found to be speedy and efficient. There was no risk of spoilt 
meat nor of whales being wounded and ¢scaping to die unclaimed. 
It was found that a very strong current, which could be administered 
a second time through a hand spear if necessary, killed by syncope, 
but if a weak voltage was employed there was a danger of the whale 
being merely stunned, to recover after a short interval. 

The method here outlined has every advantage over the outdated 
technique at present in use, but there is a serious shortage of the 
necessary equipment, which is manufactured abroad. The whaling 
organisations are alive to the need for improvement, but they are 
handicapped by lack of equipment and the setback caused by the 
war. Much of the credit for investigating the present position is 
due to the enlightened officials of the Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare. They are doing all they can to remedy what is 
undeniably a shameful state of affairs. But the universal adoption 
of humane electric whaling will only. be brought abcut with the 
necessary urgency by the strength of public opinion jostling the 
Government into giving official support and assistance to the project. 
The obstacles to be overcome in fitting all our whale-catchers with 
the equipment are not great. No thinking person can rest satisfied 
until this is done. 
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THE REAL OLYMPIC GAMES 


By R. L. HOWLAND 


PORT is very much’ in the news just now. We have had 
Wimbledon and Henley and the golf “ Open” ; the Australians 
are still here, and now the Olympic Games are upon us. In the 
present political and economic state of the world it may seem in- 
appropriate that these things should occupy so much of our atten- 
tion; but there is no reason why -we should not be aware of more 
gloomy and important matters and at the same time enjoy our sport- 
ing festivals. The Greeks would have thought it notable that we do 
not rate sport higher in our scale of values. Their Olympic Games 
had an uninterrupted history of over 1,150 years, from 776 B.C. to 
AD. 393, and nothing was allowed to interfere with their celebra- 
tion. In every fourth year men assembled from all over the Greek 
world at Olympia for the festival, and everything had to give way 
to it Even wars had to cease. The Olympic Games were an in- 
tegral part of Greek life and a continual influence upon it ; they even 
formed the basis of the Greek calendar. Athletic achievement was 
something which was valued intensely by the Greeks, and they saw 
nothing inappropriate in honouring a man for his bodily prowess as 
much as for his intellectual distinction. The Olympic victor was 
a national hero, and in many states was rewarded for the honour 
he brought to his country with free maintenance at public expense 
for the rest of his life. We may consider this a disproportionate 
estimate of the importance of athletic ability, but the Greeks did 
not, and they were the people who, as a race, have valued a sense 
of proportion more acutely than any other. Plato formally places 
the beauty of proportion as the first of the elements which make 
up the “ good life,” and all aesthetic and moral judgements among 
the Greeks had a sense of right proportion as their basis. 

The debt of our civilisation to the ancient Greeks is profound, 
and is generally acknowledged. What is not so often understood 
is that, though they gave sport an even greater prominence than we 
do, their attitude towards it was essentially the same as ours. This 
does not mean that we owe the “sporting spirit” to the Greeks— 
we rediscovered it for ourselves—but it does mean that we can 
recognise an affinity with them which goes beyond the intellectual 
debt we owe to their civilisation. A victory at Olympia, for instance, 
brought great glory on the victor and on his country, but defeat 
was not a personal or a national disaster. And for all their emphasis 
on athletic distinction they approached their contests in the right 
spirit, The principles of fair play were jealously guarded and 
scrupulously observed. Of course there were “ incidents,” even at 
the Olympic Games, as on the dreadful occasion when the finalists 
in the boxing openly quarrelled about the bribe which one had 
offered and the other had accepted; and there was the wrestler 
who won his contests by breaking his opponents’ fingers. Another 
“incident ” led to the rule that the judges were not allowed to enter 
chariots in the chariot race. These things, however, were exceptions, 
and met with universal disapproval. The love of fair play was as in- 
digenous to the Greeks as their love of competition. 

Greek literature is full of references to athletics and the Olympic 
Games, references which show clearly how familiar these things 
were to everyone. Homer, for instance, when he is describing the 
battle between Hector and Achilles, uses a simile from athletics. 
As Hector flees, Achilles pursues him, but “not for beast of sacri- 
fice or for an oxhide were they striving, such as are prizes for men’s 
speed of foot, but for the life of Hector was their race.” Plato and the 
dramatists continually use analogies from sport, and even Aristotle, 
discussing the problems of definition, suddenly surprises us by saying 
“like our familiar example of Man the Olympic winner, whose 
special definition is not very different from the general definition 
of Man, though he is really quite distinct from men in general.” 
The implications of that are, incidentally, considerable ; but what is 
noticeable is that Aristotle should use such an example at all. 

In Greek education, both in practice and in theory, athletics 
played a startlingly important part. It was not only at Sparta, where 
the training of the body was looked upon as the most essential 
factor in national safety, but in most of the other cities of Greece, 
as at Athens, where all the arts flourished, that the young men, 
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and the old, tended to pass their time at the gymnasium and the 
wrestling-school. Plato lamented that young men practised the 
wrong kind of athletic exercises, but he gave such exercises a 
prominence in his educational system which was far greater than 
is sometimes recognised. “My belief,” he says, “is not that the 
good body by its excellence makes the soul good, but rather that 
the good soul by its excellence makes the body as good as it can 
be.” He is vehement, of course, against those who cultivate the 
body only, but he warns us, too, against those who in their education 
neglect to train the body in athletic exercises. Early education is to 
have nothing compulsory about it, except that bodily exercise may 
be made compulsory ; young men who show themselves, without 
compulsion, most apt for such things, are to be put to intellectual 
studies. 

Plato, however, is too much concerned with athletics as the means 
to military and academic efficiency. He recognises that physical 
fitness fills*sa man with energy and a sense of well-being, but he 
considers that that can be a dangerous state if it leads him to neglect 
“music and philosophy.” Aristotle perhaps sees the matter in truer 
perspective when he says that we indulge in recreation and amuse- 
ments that we may be refreshed for more serious occupations. “ We 
play,” he says, “that we may work better,” but even he misses the 
point. The Greeks practised their athletic exercises, as wg do, 
from no ulterior motive, but because they liked them. 

Homer shows that he recognised pleasure as the basis of athletic 
exercise when he tells us that, while Achilles sulked in his tent, his 
men enjoyed themselves by throwing the javelin and throwing the 
discus. They did not do this just to keep themselves fit for battle, 
which might come at any moment, but as the natural recreation 
of physically fit men. We have only to read the account of the 
sports meeting in the twenty-third book of the Iliad to realise how 
keenly he was aware of the satisfaction which the athlete enjoys. 
The vigour of his description shows that he knew and appreciated 
the delights of athletic competition. 

“Close ran Odysseus behind Ajax and trod in his footsteps or 
ever the dust had settled there, and on his head fell the breath of 
Odysseus as he ran easily behind him. Then all the Achaeans 
shouted and urged him on as he began to spurt, and as they came 
near the winning-post Odysseus prayed to bright-eyed Athene in 
his heart, ‘ Athene, hear me and help my feet.’ And Pallas Athene 
hearkened to his prayer and made his limbs feel light, both legs 
and arms.” 

Homer knows how an athlete feels. Not his legs only but his arms, 
too, must “ feel light.” But Athene was a goddess and no sportsman 
and interfered too much. She made Ajax slip and fall on his face in 
the mud, and so Odysseus won. Ajax took the second prize and 
stood there 

“spitting away the filth, and said ‘ Out on it, it was the goddess 
marred my running, she who ever standeth by Odysseus and helpeth 
him like a mother.’ And they all laughed pleasantly as they looked 
upon him. Then came Antilochus and took the third prize, 
smiling.” 

That rings true ; and so does the account of the boxing match, 
with its magnificent description of a knock-out, and the charming, 
good-natured boasting of Epeius before the contest. 

“Let someone come and take the second prize ; the first prize 
for boxing I say none of the Achaeans shall take, for I claim to be 
the best man at that. Is it not sufficient proof that I fall short of 
you in battle ? A man cannot be good at everything. Thus I claim, 
and thus it shall be ; I will bruise my opponent, and break his bones, 
too, so his friends had better stand by to carry him away, when 
I have done with him.” 

In spite of these threats an opponent at length came forward and 
for a time put up a good fight, and then 

“Epeius came on, and as Euryalus spied for an opening, smote 
him on the cheek, and he could no longer stand but his limbs 
failed straightway under him. As when beneath the north wind’s 
tipple a fish leapeth on a beach, and then the dark wave hideth 
it, so leapt up Euryalus at that blow. But great-hearted Epeius 
lifted him up and set him upright, and his comrades stood round 
him and led him away with his feet trailing, and set him down 
in a swoon.” me 

Homer knew what he was writing about, and these are people 
we can understand. It will be rio bad thing if all nations approach 
their sports with the same vigorous delight in them for their own 
sake as did these ancient Greeks, from whem we have inherited 
the Olympic Games. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T Bristol last week I attended a public dinner given by the 

local branch of the English-Speaking Union. It was an 
auspicious occasion. From that harbour, four hundred and fifty- 
one years ago, Giovanni Caboto of Genoa had set sail, hoping to 
discover a short sea passage to the East. When visiting Mecca but 
a few years before, he had been struck by its potentialities as a great 
trading mart, and had determined to find some quicker means of 
transport than that provided by the slow Arabian caravans. He 
came to London, was favourably received by Henry VII, and 
managed to persuade the merchants of Bristol to finance his enter- 
prise. He would be able, he told them, to find the “ Seven Cities” 
and the “ Island of Brazil.” And thus on Tuesday, May 22nd, 1497, 
while the bells of Bristol pealed a farewell, he set out in the 
‘Mathew’ with a crew of eighteen men. After fifty-two days he 
reached Cape Breton Island and unfurled the royal standard. He 
felt convinced that he had reached the vicinity of Mecca and would 
be able within a few days to open his great trade route, by which 
the silks, the incense and the pearls of Arabia could come to 
Bristol by sea. On his return to England he received a sum of £10 
from Henry VII for having found “ this new island.” On his second 
expedition he went to Greenland and discovered Newfoundland. 
He died still convinced that he had found the north-west passage 
and had opened a direct waterway between Bristol, Arabia, Cathay 


and Cipangu. He was incorrect in this assumption. What he had 
really discovered was North America; from those two short 


journeys of the ‘ Mathew’ there sprung the great half world which 
we call today the world of the English-speaking peoples. It is 
fitting that John Cabot should rank second only to Columbus and 
far above that untruthful Florentine Amerigo Vespucci. It is 
fitting also that one of the most active branches of the English- 
Speaking Union should be founded in the harbour from which he 
sailed. 
* . * * 

It was, as I said, an auspicious occasion. The Lord Mayor of 
Bristol, Alderman Charles Gill, opened the proceedings with a few 
admirably chosen words. Lord Lloyd, in a vigorous and effective 
speech, gave the toast of “The English-Speaking Peoples.” The 
Union itself was proposed by Sir Robert Sinclair and responded to 
by Sir Gerald Campbell. I asked myself afterwards why it was 
that the occasion seemed to be inspired by a greater sense of reality 
and purpose than is customary at such functions. It was not only 
that we were meeting in the harbour at which John Cabot embarked. 
It was because all the speakers avoided the usual commonplaces 
and sought to define the problem of Anglo-American relations in 
true terms. They did not, as so often fatuously happens, take for 
granted the affection and mutual admiration of the English-speaking 
world. They admitted that never had British policy and intentions 
been subjected to so much criticism ; that never within the last fifty 
years had British purposes and principles been so vilified in the 
United States. There was little hope, it was agreed, for the peace, 
or even for the continued existence, of the civilised world unless the 
British Commonwealth and the United States were able to main- 
tain and demonstrate an identity of policy. Yet at this very moment 
when unity was more essential than ever in our history, the elements 
of dissension and ill-feeling were more active and disruptive than 
at any time since the Civil War. It was not a question of propa- 
ganda and counter-propaganda ; it was not so much even that we 
seemed incapable of “ getting our case across ” ; it was that on each 
side of the Atlantic had arisen a fog of touchiness and suspicion 
which it would be difficult to dispel. 


* * * * 


The London section of the English-Speaking Union, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Wakehurst, do not indulge in any vapid 


optimism. They well know that the old phrases about blood being 


thicker than water and hands across the sea bear slight relation to 
They seek by more practical means to diminish 


existing realities. 


discord and to increase understanding. At Dartmouth House they 
have established a hospitality and information centre which strives 
to mitigate that sense of being lost and unwanted by which so many 
visiting Americans are assailed. Once the Americans are encouraged 
to break through the thin crust of reserve which is our English 
manner, they may come to realise that underneath we are essentially 
humane. If they fail to penetrate this crust, and are given no oppor- 
tunity to peep underneath, they return to their homes convinced 
that as a race we are arrogant, inhibited and cold. Great attention 
is paid by those at Dartmouth House to such excellent schemes as 
the exchange of school-teachers and students. They are convinced 
that no American can appreciate us properly unless he comes to 
understand our way of life ; and that it is more important that ten 
Americans should understand us than that ten thousand should 
catch a hostile glimpse of us from a motor-coach. Above all, 
perhaps, they realise that only by individual contacts can we hope 
to mitigate the damaging effect of the Press, politicians and radio 
commentators of the United States. The Americans, we well know, 
are more than any people swayed by successive gusts of feeling; 
one cannot stem a gust by holding up a white sheet ; the only hope 
is to have a few scattered champions who can remind others that 
the climate of our relationship is more durable than its weather. 
* * * * 


Our British pride—the siirerbia britannorum—is a_ splendid 
quality: it saved us in 1940. But wounded pride tends to become 
septic, and we must be careful not to allow our pride to become 
bruised. It is a magnificent thing to be able to give so lavishly ; it 
is a far more difficult thing to accept gifts with generosity of spirit, 
We must try to welcome Marshall Aid with outright gratitude and 
not to be too sensitive about the bilateral treaty which is its neces- 
sary accompaniment. It has been most unpleasant during the last 
few weeks to read in the American papers the abuse heaped upon 
us for our treatment of the Palestine problem. It is unwise on our 
part to dismiss this criticism on the ground that it is due to the 
inflamed condition of American internal politics and aimed at con- 
ciliating the Jewish vote. It is true that the Jewish propaganda 
agencies have given a distorted version of our actions and intentions ; 
it is true that some American politicians are extremely sensitive to 
the Jewish vote, especially in New York. But the disapproval of 
our handling of the Palestine situation is more wide, more deep 
and far more sincere than that. The Americans as a whole do not 
understand the previous commitments and promises by which our 
hands are tied; they regard them as hypocritical or legalistic 
excuses for an imperialist policy. Can we really blame them? 
They themselves have imposed an embargo upon the supply of 
arms to either side in Palestine ; and they find that we have all the 
time been supplying guns and tanks, aeroplanes and advisers, to 
the Arab forces. They are simple folk and come to simple con- 
clusions ; and the conclusion they come to in this matter is that we, 
while protesting innocence, are in fact taking sides, 

* * . + 


It is a mistake to imagine that all this resentment is due to 
pro-Jewish feelings ; there is today far more anti-Semitism in the 
United States than over here. It arises from a universal conviction 
that we are not playing fair. More specifically we are accused, 
even by Mr. Sumner Welles, of wishing to defy the authority of 
the United Nations, which, in American eyes, is the sole institution 
which can preserve world peace. If one behaves suspiciously, as 
the Americans believe us to be behaving, one has little right to be 
indignant if suspicions are aroused. A certain hesitance on ouf 
part to explain in advance the nature of our obligations—a silent 
pride—have created these suspicions. We shall not dispel them if 
we continue to imagine that American resentment is due solely t0 
an electoral ramp ; to do so would display as slight a knowledge of 
political geography as when John Cabot, on reaching Baffin’s Land, 
supposed that he was landing in Cathay. 
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THE THEATRE 


«Ambassador Extraordinary.” By William Douglas Home. (Ald- 
wych.) 

“AND so can any man,” Hotspur pointed out when Glendower 
said he could summon spirits from the vasty deep. “ But will they 
cme?” It is rather the same with Martians, of all our putative 
neighbours in the firmament the most popular with literary men. 
You can whistle them up (or do I mean down ?), you can equip 
them with an imperious stance, a lapidary style of speech and an 
excuse (““ On Mars we are made to study the dying languages at 
school”) for the speech being in English ; and you generally have to 
give them—Mr. Douglas Home sensibly avoids this—a name like a 
coughcure, such as Thog or Urch. But can you make them interest- 
ing? It is not easy. Supernatural beings on the stage really need, if 
they are to awaken more than a mild curiosity, to have with the human 
characters a relationship which is already recognised and accepted 
by the audience: otherwise watching the way they behave is like 
watching a game of which we do not know the rules. Shakespeare’s 
ghosts and witches and fairies possessed capabilities and limitations 
of which his audiences had had since childhood a sound working 
knowledge ; they were part of the scheme of things, you knew roughly 
where you were w:th them. This is not true of Martians, whose 
powers and attributes stem—like the whorls and tangents of a 
doodle—exclusively from the creator’s imagination. They are almost 
pure invention, and on the stage purity tends to be a little dull. 

Mr. Douglas Home’s Martian is much less sententious than most, 
for this allegorical comedy is intended to amuse, and at times suc- 
ceeds very well. A sanitary inspector on his native planet, he has 
been sent to ours to find out whether or not it deserves to be used as 
a dumping-ground for Mars’s surplus stocks of atom bombs. He 
finds much to criticise, including the imminent outbreak of war 
between Great Britaifi and Panslavonia. and all would be up with 
the Earth were it not for the Foreign Secretary’s beguiling daughter, 
whose charms bring about a détente on both an international and an 
interplanetary level. This reasonably ingenious idea is developed 
with the help of reasonably witty dialogue and reasonably diverting 
situations ; but there is a certain coltishness or immaturity about 
the play which prevents it from coming off, despite the loyal efforts 
of the cast. Mr. Raymond Lovell alternately inflates and deflates 
the Foreign Secretary with great skill and gusto, Miss Iris Hoey is 
effective as his wife, and Mr. Richard Wattis as his titled P.P.S. 
combines good acting with the achievement, more s:ngular perhaps 
than enviable, of looking like a cross between Lord Pakenham and 
Lord Listowel. M. Jacques Berthier, his loins girt with fur and his 
torso draped with what I am very much afraid were intended to be 
moonbeams, was a fine advertisement for Mars (and wouldn’t have 
done badly for Skegness); but easily the best performance came 
from Miss Jane Baxter, whose light, assured touch as the heroine 
allayed any possible doubt as to whether the Martian’s journey was 
really necessary. The play was directed, not very well, by Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke. 

“King Henry IV.” (Part I.) 
Theatre, Bradfield College. 

This year’s produgtion at Bradfield is creditable without being 
distinguished. The ios cast has a negligible tail, Mr. Christopher 
Ede’s scenery is admirable, the sword-play is enthusiastic, and a nice 
regard for heraldry helps us—or ought to help us—to sort out the 
contending factions. Mr. R. S. May, impatient, incisive and aspiring, 
is very good indeed as Hotspur. Mr. R. S. Ransom provides a care- 
ful, reflective but curiously unfunny Falstaff, and among the rest 
there are many sound performances and no bad ones. Mr. Cecil 
Bellamy’s production is full of good sense and ingenuity, but at times 
it lacks pace, and the spirit of comedy—always elusive where 
amateurs are concerned—is only occasionally’ captured. 

It is a curious and delightful experience to see Shakespeare acted 
in this theatre, which was once a chalk-pit. The acoustics are 
perfect, so that every word spoken by the smallest boy in the thickest 
beard comes plainly to you through the twilight. A haphazard and 
informal canopy of trees partly excludes you from the rest of Berk- 
shire, but through it, and through the sound of Shakespeare’s words, 
come the perennial noises of the land he was writing about: hoof- 
beats, a dog barking in the distance, the single, meditative chuckle 
of a homing jackdaw. Our own world seems suddenly much nearer 
to Shakespeare’s world than it ever does in a theatre, just as the 
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kings and princes and noblemen and the names of their fights are 
much nearer to the boys on the stage and the schoolgirls in the 
audience than they are to 

I had got thus far with what was clearly going to be an involved 
train of thought when the Ministry of Fuel and Power applied a cut. 
“Then this remains,” Henry IV declaimed philosophically in total 
darkness, “—that we divide our power”; and at the end of the 
speech an invisible audience applauded an invisible cast, and I went 
home reflecting that ours is perhaps not a time to try experiments 


with. PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 


“ L’Idiot.” (La Continentale.) ‘““La Ferme du Pendu.” (Academy.) 
“Metropolis.” (Everyman, Hampstead.) “It Had To Be You.” 
(London Pavilion.) 

DoSTOIEVSKY tempts the Continental producers as Dickens tempts 

us islanders ; how many films have they made of Crime and Punish- 

ment in the various capitals of Europe ? L’Homme au Chapeau 

Rond turned up only the other day, and here, now, is a French 

version of The Idict, as true and as impressive a translation to the 

screen as we can ever hope for. Inevitably, the novel has become 
foreshortened. The background characters, out of perspective, loom 
up a little larger than life, and more grotesque ; the long, probing 
conversations have gone and with them some of the complexities of 
personality and of plot. But it is still moving to see, for an hour or 
so, a worldly and corrupt society through the eyes of the Christlike 
fool, Myshkin,,and to feel uneasy under them, along with Aglaya and 

Nastasya. 

M. Georges Lampin, who directed L’Idiot, respects not only his 
author—he could have done that and still been dull—burt also his 
medium. He uses not only actors and dialogue, but sound and 
image. A dripping tap on the staircase echoes the feet of Rogozhin 
with Nastasya in his arms, then the feet of Rogozhin and Myshkin 
climbing to where she lies dead. Earlier, the curtains blow at the 
open window through which Nastasya has fled ; they dissolve into 
the smoke that hangs over a city. It would take a page of words 
to say as much. To a great extent this is a director’s film, yet how 
beautifully it is acted! That, too, could be M. Lampin’s doing, but 
I fancy that Mile. Edwige Feuillére would be magnificent if directed 
by a billiard-marker, or by me. She is all pride and passion, with 
an abyss of unhappiness in her eves ; it is a measure of the others’ 
acting that it doesn’t look clumsy beside this superb performance. 

* 7 * * 











There is a powerful piece of acting, too, by M. Charles Vanel in 
the other new French film, La Ferme ctu Pendu, in which he plays 
an ageing, grasping, peasant possessed by the land he possesses. This 
is a heavy, earnest, yet melodramatic film, earthy in every conceiv- 
able sense, with the bad-hat brother up to something nasty in every 
woodshed within walking distance. So much, in fact, does the film 
depend on this that, although there is here and there a touch of 
Farrebique, I was reminded, far more frequently, of Cold Comfort 
Farm. - * . * 


The revival of Metropolis should be an eye-opener to those, like 
myself, who have accepted a deal of claptrap from the heavier critical 
histories about what the cinema lost with the coming of sound. 
Modern Hollywood makes no sillier stories than this, and its 
designers could beat its model sets standing on their heads. And the 
Fritz Lang who went on to make M must have thanked heaven for 
the sound track that spared him the constant interruption of sub- 
titles, and the rolling of eyes, clutching of throats and tearing of hair 
that had to signify, in Metropolis, any observation more pregnant 
than “ How d’you do ? ” or “ Nice weather for the time of year.” 

* * a * 

The first few minutes of It Had to be You are full of promise. 
Three times running, each time with a different groom, Miss Ginger 
Rogers balks at the altar steps. The parental faces are a little more 
strained each time; the parson sterner and more anxious; the 
bouquet more impetuously tossed into momma’s arms. But the big 
funny idea has still to come, and with it the film collapses. Out of 
Miss Rogers’s subconscious pops her dream-man, the man—if only 
she knew it—she’s been waiting for, and who should it be but 
Mr. Cornel Wilde, wearing leather, a feather and mocassins. To 
my masculine eye Mr. Wilde is as undreamable-about a young man 
as a girl could wish for, and nothing comic crops up in the way of 
lines or situations to reconcile me to the fact. Miss Rogers, given 
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nothing even remotely amusing to say, does what she can by flutter- 
ing her hands and gasping, a turn that Miss Billie Burke is required 
to do only in supporting réles, and does better. Can Columbia have 
forgotten that it was Miss Rogers’s feet that used to flutter so 
expressively ? Cyrit Ray. 


MUSIC 


Tue fourth Cheltenham Festival was largely a festival of British 
music, and it was very pfoper that the new B.B.C. Director of 
Music, speaking at the festival luncheon on June 3oth, should reply 
to some of Sir Thomas Beecham’s more exaggerated attacks. No 
one could take very seriously Sir Thomas’s proposal that a British 
Opera House should perform exclusively British works ; the sugges- 
tion has only to be made to appear immediately ludicrous. But 
although Sir Thomas was plainly making a good story out of it when 
he said that the Covent Garden Opera was the laughing-stock of 
Europe, Sir Steuart Wilson was guilty of the extreme of special 
pleading when he produced in refutation the success of Peter Grimes 
in Paris and Brussels. One opera does not make a season any more 
than one swallow a summer ; and it was just Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
contention that British singers only succeeded—only could succeed, 
he would say—in their own native music. The recent performances 
at Covent Garden of Carmen, Manon, Der Rosenkavalier and 
Il Trovatore have not been the laughing-stock of Europe, because 
Europe has hardly heard of them ; but they certainly need a great 
deal more explanation than has been given, and, with such enormous 
debits, Covent Garden must soon add something besides the hard- 
worked Peter Grimes to the credit side of its operatic balance-sheet. 

Polemics apart, Cheltenham provided some interesting new music. 
Arthur Benjamin’s symphony is a serious, large-scale work, heavily 
scored for the most part and depending for its effect on the brilliant 
and forceful playing of the Hallé Orchestra under John Barbirolli. In 
fact, the impression it gave was of a sincere and gifted musician 
expressing with skill ideas of no great intrinsic interest rather than 
of a distinct musical personality. The unrelieved emotional pro- 
testing of the music confirmed this, and the scherzo, which alone 
was written in a lighter and less portentous style, suggested that the 
composer was perhaps over-reaching his own powers in the noisier 
and more grandiloquent movements. 

Alan Rawsthorne’s violin concerto was written under great diffi- 
culties between 1940-47. The first of its two movements is marked 
by a maturity and authoritativeness, both of style and feeling, which 
are new and suggest the mellowing and deepening effect of adversity. 
True tenderness must spring from strength, and strength that is 
anything more than physical vitality comes through suffering. This 
is not to say that Rawsthorne has written a work whose emotional 
content is paraded for the casual listener ; he is too good an English- 
man for that. But the beautiful, unostentatious rhapsodising of the 
solo instrument is dramatic as well as lyrical, and the disappearance 
of the extra sec quality which has marked a good deal of Rawsthorne’s 
music hitherto points to greater self-confidence, the escape from a 
manner to a genuine style. In the second movement there was 
deliberately less continuity and a hint of that perkiness which seems 
to be the English musical equivalent of the embarrassed joke with 
which we tend to laugh off the expression of our deepest feelings. 
I may well be wrong, and the movement was certainly effective ; it 
only came as a slight disappointment afterthe exceptional power and 
beauty of the first. 

William Wordsworth’s third string quartet, played by the Phil- 
harmonia Quartet, had a wholly successful first movement again, in 
a pleasantly meditative vein. The march in the second movement 
was less suited to the medium, but the predominantly fugal last move- 
ment was well executed and a pleasant contrast to the mood of the 
opening. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


THE summer anthologies are beginning to burgeon, reflecting, 
perhaps unconsciously, the tastes and prejudices of those who dis- 
play them. The more they are sifted by a personal bias, the more 
homogeneous and acceptable they usually become. A controlling 
personality can always be clearly felt at the St. George’s Gallery, 
and though limitations of space must often condition the choice in 
this case, I think I have never seen a dull mixed exhibition here. 
The new show is no exception. Let me select from among the 


Nicholsons, the Klees and the rest first, Keith Vaughan’s Figure 
Undressing, because it shows the new formal strengths which are 
creeping into his work ; secondly, the small water-colours and draw- 
ing of Leonard Rosoman ; thirdly, the landscapes of Walter Goetz, 
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because they may be overlooked. And then three names new to 
London: W. T. Mars, Kit Barker and Massimo Campigli. The 
last-name’s little gouaches, though slight, are curiously effective. 

Equally pleasing in a rather different idiom is Names to Remember 
at Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco. This is worth a visit, if 
only for three pictures by a seldom-seen young artist, Prunella 
Clough. Her work, gentle yet firm, softly veiled yet precise and 
assured, is sustained by a tradition that is not of her own making, 
But if she uses in a more relaxed form many of the mannerisms of 
the other younger British romantics, that does not detract from the 
particular qualities of tone and colour she has made her own. She 
can illuminate a still-life or a foreshore with a freshness of vision that 
is never forced. 

Next door, at the Redfern, the seasonal bran-tub is more success- 
ful than usual—partly because of the selection, but partly because 
the hanging seems a little less crowded than sometimes in the past. 
There are many good things here. Note Victor Pasmore’s small 
head (previously shown in the Forty Years of Modern Art exhibi- 
tion). The accents in this make of it a more positive statement 
than much previous work, and make one wonder to what Pasmore 
is now moving. The Francis Bacon, too, is worth study, if only 
because so little of his work is to be seen. It is relatively small and 
simple, and almost monochromatic, bu~ informed by all that strange 
horror which this artist can transmit through his surrealist-abstract 
forms. 

Peter Rose Pulham, at the London Gallery, is least impressive when 
he is least influenced by Bacon. His surrealist chocolates, like those 
of John Banting and Edith Rimmington at the same gallery, all have 
suitably poisoned centres. The latter artist’s most considerable piece 
of trompe Poeil turns out, upon examination, to be a half-tone collage. 

The Whitechapel Art Gallery is holding the annual East End 
Academy, and more than in previous years, I think, has restricted 
entrants to those who really do work or live in the East End. It is 
hard to apply any particular standard to such a show. The water- 
colours are greatly inferior to the oils (for water-colour demands a 
precise intention and a practised hand). Amang the oils one may 
detect one or two professional painters of proficiency ; some students ; 
perhaps some craftsmen-signpainters ; and one or two genuinely 
naive “ Sunday painters ” of considerable interest and charm. 

Just as any form of regionalism has its value today, so it is refresh- 
ing to see the artist dealing direct with his public in the Embank- 
ment Gardens, where the L.C.C. seeks to emulate Paris and New 
York with an exhibition of open-air painting. Neither rain nor sun 
provides the happiest of illumination for painting ; nor is it likely 
that one will be surprised here by great art or an unknown talent of 
the first order. But surprises there are, and for me one of them was 
the largest concentrations of Scottie Wilsons I have seen. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


SLEEPERS 


FoLpeED in sleep where feathery dreams are setting 
The mind’s raw nerve at ease and utterly 
Removed from life, unmoving, all-forgetting, 
In attitudes of private peace they lie. 
The lonely and the lovers, tired of passion, 
Are broken players whom oblivion shows 
The way to lose identity, to fashion 
The puppet body in death’s stiffened pose. 
For it is just like death to see them so ; 
One would not think that, when the first light showers 
Upon their eyelids, they will rise and go 
Along a treadmill where the coral hours 
Are building the slow atoll of the years, 
Drowned in a sea of shipwrecked dreams and tears. 
R. L, Cook. 





THE AIR MAIL SPECTATOR 


You can now buy The Spectator in New York on the day of 
publication. The air edition reaches New York at noon on Friday, 
and copies are available in the news stands the same afternoon. If 
you are a postal subscriber to the air edition in the United States 
or Canada your paper will be despatched to you by first-class mail 
from New York on Friday afternoon. 

The air edition reaches subscribers in India in four days, and South 
America and Singapore in four to five days. New Zealand is reached 
in about a week. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


FROM THE RUSSIAN ZONE 


Sir,—In view of the difficulty of obtaining in this country reliable informa. 
tion about conditions in the Russian Zone of Germany, I feel that your 
readers may be interested in the following letter which I have just received 
from .a German woman living in the Zone. I append it exactly as 
received. 


Dear SIR, 

You will wonder, why I, an unknown German woman, am writing 
to you! But please, excuse me that I have taken this unusual way ! 
A friendly chance has given your address into my hands. Will fate 
be kind with me ? It is hard for me to ask for help besides I am not 
able to return goodness at the present time. But I want to de so, if 
ever I should be able thereto. The heavy sorrow for my family pushes 
me to this letter. You ought to know our life is a dreadful one, some- 
times scarcely to bear. Too, it looks like becoming better neverwhere, 
it is the matter just more with the contrary. 

Oh, what a great misery that we never can receive sufficiently 
to eat, not even the simplest food! We long for eatables, whatever 
it would be, with all might. I ever have to cook for five persons, all 
gifted with a great hunger, for my son is twenty who came ill out 
of Russian captivity, my two daughters twelve and ten years old. 
And then we are great people by constitution. We wonder again 
and again where we take the energy to live further, for generally we 
do not know what to eat from one day to the other and from one meal 
to the other. The food is an everlasting plague for us and we are 
terrible skeletons. When this distress would disappear one day, how 
lucky we would be! I hardly can no more believe it. And yet, 
hope keeps us up and the belief, God’s will may be, not to let us 
perish, for we ourselves have nobody done an evil ! 

My husband was a very good teacher but had lost his position in 
1945 by the present government. Now he is doing mechanical home- 
work. If I would tell you all sad experiences, all about our life since 
that time you would shake head and think of exaggeration! How 
could we bear all this?! We only can beg God that He may bring 
a turn in our pitiful life which is nothing as a great pain! Especially 
our children are to be regretted. For instance have they no more 
milk since a long time. It is a luck if I may get some wheywater 
by standing in a long serpent before the shop is opened. Ever when 
we go a-shopping we want a plenty of dishes, pots, mugs and bottles. 
Whatever we bring at home is water, water and water again, if it 
means so-called meat-gravy or other things. Therefore we all suffer 
on maladies deriving from want. 

So I dare to ask you, if you would be so gracious sending us some- 
thing to relieve our hunger. - In this case our luck would be immense. 
If you were so very gentle to make for us poor German a great, great 
joy, bright sunshine would be coming in our heert, just were it only a 
little to eat, we were very happy ! Our potatoes had been very much 
bad this year. We must put away a great deal. So they had come to 
the end very much sooner as it was allowed by the cards of food. 

Of compensation is not to think. Then is to put the question : What 
shall we eat at dinner ? Who could give the answer ! ? 

Some people have money to pay the enormous “ black-market ” 
prices. Others have relations to the farmers. One sort of men is 
selling their gold, sets of jewels and objects of worth. But a great 
woe for those who do not belong to the three groups of people! ! 
We unfortunately count to the last, for we had been robbed at the end 
of the war of all what now could help us to get out of the misery. 

I am very afraid of the next months, for I remember the cruel time 
when I hardly was yet able to get up stairs for weakness. We again 
have reached the highest degree of famine like the year past for we 
have really nothing more to eat. The dry bread which must reach 
now nearly alone for the whole day is much sooner eaten up than the 
cards allow. Another year we could gather a hundred-weight of 
acorns to lengthen the potatoes therewith. But last autumn we found 
none at all. This spring I already have gathered again a great plenty, 
nearly seventy pounds of greens to mix and prolong the soups with it, 
almost our daily food. We go asleep lately in night with hunger and 
head-ache for sorrow and awake with grief in heart. But we still 
hold fast at the hope with tenacity like a drowning at the straw. 
Now I will beg you instantly, do give me some consolation and think 
a little of us! God may bless you, if my petition were not done in 
vain! As soon as the politic situation it allows I would return your 


grace with greatest delight and pay back the money you had spent 
out for us. 


JULY 9, 1948 47. 


THE EDITOR 


I greet you in the still hope that God may not forget for us! With’ 
many, many thanks, 


P.S.—I will hope, that you may understand my English from school, 
it is sO many, many years ago. 


I have, of course, suppressed the name and address of the writer, 
and in order to make certain of preserving her anonymity, I must ask to 
be allowed to remain anonymous myself also— Yours, &c., 

MERCHANT. 


HYDERABAD AND INDIA 


Str,—I note that Mr. Churchill’s belated expression of shame and regret 
at the shocking treatment meted out to the Nizam of Hyderabad was 
ignored by most of the national dailies. His Exalted Highness is not 
“news.” He has never earned cheap notoriety as a casino haunter, a 
winner of classic races on the turf, a scorer of centuries on the cricket 
field or an idler in London hotels or on the Riviera. Endowed with 
great riches the Nizam, like our own sovereign, has always considered 
his own country good enough, and has rarely left its frontiers save on 
affairs of State, and he has never squandered its resources to the dis- 
advantage of his own people. So we see virtue earning its due reward. 
During the war I addressed tens of thousands of British service 
personnel and factory workers on the subject of India. I never failed 
to remind my listeners of the power and prestige of the Nizam—unique 
among Indian rulers—and of his inherited fidelity. to the British Crown. 
They were told how during the mutiny there was a slogan among Anglo- 
Indians, “If the Nizam goes, everything goes.” The Nizam of the day 
remained true to his treaty with the East India Company, although the 
last Moghul Emperor at Delhi to whom he bore a formal if shadowy 
allegiance was a Moslem. Thanks to his staunchness the mutiny did 
not spread to central and southern India. These facts always won 
applause, as did my references to the present Nizam’s stupendous con- 
tributions in the First and Second World Wars. The British people are 
not ungrateful, whatever their bemused rulers of today may be. 
Having visited the Nizam’s Dominions I know that his Hindu subjects 
are as loyal to him as his own co-religionists. The former can rise to 














A STRAIGHTFORWARD SOLUTION 
TO AN INVESTMENT PROBLEM 


Many people with money to invest are uncertain where 
to bestow it to best advantage in these unsettled times. 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 

The Co-operative Permanent Building Society offers 
a safe haven for such monies. Private investments can 
be accepted up to £5,000 and will bear interest at the 
rate of 2% per annum, with the Society meeting 
liability for income tax. The investment is secured 
against first mortgages on privately owned houses, 
and the margin of safety, ample at the outset, increases 
regularly as monthly repayments are received. More- 
over, invested capital is available for withdrawal on 
reasonable notice. 

COMPANY INVESTORS 

Investment facilities are also afforded to Limited Com- 
panies who are offered good interest rates, without 
liability to tax, for fixed period investments and loans, 
Full particulars will be forwarded on request. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: Holborn 2302 
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CITY OFFICE: 50 CANNON ST., E.C.4 Telephone: City 1161 
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dffices of the highest consequence in the State. The Nizam’s personal 
medical attendant for long years was Colonel Naidu, a Hiadu, and husband 
of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. His personal adviser at the time of the First 
World War was a Parsee, the Nawab Faridun Jung. His court is the 
most cosmopolitan in India and its keynote is tolerance. Who shall blame 
the Nizam if he hesitates to accede to the Indian Dominion, which 
according to the new Governor-General in his inaugural speech is 
threatened with internecine strife?—Your obedient servant, 
25a Marine Square, Brighton. K. K. ARDASCHIR. 


Sir,—Efforts that are being made to relieve the Russian blockade of 
Berlin deserve the greatest measure of praise. The high-handedness with 
which the Soviet Command is attempting to strangle hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in Berlin has roused a feeling of sympathy in Britain. 
While condemning the attitude of the Soviet Command in Berlin, may I 
remind you, Sir, that in Hyderabad also 17 millions of people of the 
State which has been an ally of this country for, over a hundred years 
have been subjected for several months past to a similar blockade by the 
Dominion of India. Enormous quantities of industrial machinery which 
Hyderabad bought from Britain lie blocked in Indian ports ; petrol sup- 
plies have been cut off ; the population has to go without salt ; hospitals 
have to do without medicines because India does not allow them to go 
to Hyderabad ; drinking water cannot be scientifically cleaned because of 
the scarcity of chlorine. The story of India’s siege of Hyderabad is too 
long and pathetic to be told. Those who know what is happening in 
Berlin may well imagine the plight of Hyderabad’s 17 millions today.— 
Yours truly, S. S. ZonHa. 
334 Malden Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


THE LOGIC OF NATIONALISATION 


Smr,—To the detached onlooker at our contemporary politics nothing is 
more astonishing than the apparemt blindness of British Socialists to the 
obvious fact, which was perfectly clear to Hitler, as it is to Stalin, that the 
nationalisation of capital is nothing to the purpose unless accompanied 
by the nationalisation of labour, the second being as necessary to the first 
as coal under a boiler is necessary to the production of steam. What 
would the nationalisation of labour mean? It would mean nothing less 
than the conversion of labour into a national “ service” analogous to that 
of our fighting forces and under a discipline which treated a strike as 
another name for a mutiny, and liable to the same punishment. This 
Hitler, on coming to power, immediately proceeded to do. With perfect 
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consistency he dissolved the trade unions and gave would-be strikers to 
understand that the firing-squad and the concentration camp were Teady 
for them. His first step to National Socialism was, in fact, to nationalise 
labour, and to do it in the only way in which it can be effectively done. 
Stalin does the same. What would happen to the dockers in a Russian 
port if they imitated the London dockers is not pleasant to imagine. 

Our British workers show, by many signs, that they are in no mood 
to tolerate anything of the kind, and it is fortunate for them that totali- 
tarianism is not yet so firmly established in this country, though it may 
be hereafter, that it can be forced on them against their will. But is-it 
not passing strange that they put the present Government in power, 
with a mandate to nationalise capital, without perceiving that all that 
would come to nothing (except confusion) unless themselves were 
nationalised as well?—Yours, &c., L. P. Jacks. 


Oxford. 
WOMEN IN THE PRIESTHOOD 


Sir,—Your many readers who listened with such great appreciation to 
your broadcast on the Lambeth Conference may be interested to know 
about a preposed canon, authorising the ordination of women to the 
priesthood under certain conditions for an experimental period of twenty 
years, which has been referred by the General Synod of the Holy Catholic 
Church tin China to the Lambeth Conference. Last year an ad hoc 
committee of members of the Church of England was formed to support 
their action in this country. Today, as chairman, I delivered a petition 
which had been extensively signed by Anglican clergy and laity asking 
the Bishops to give the canon their consideration. The Church in China 
had also asked the question: “ Whether or not such liberty to experiment 
within the framework of the Anglican communion would be in accordance 
with Anglican tradition and order.” The Diocesan Synod in Kong Yuet, 
in a document they circulated, stated their belief: “That God is using 
China’s age-long respect for women and her traditional confidence in 
women’s gifts for administration and counsel to open a new chapter in 
the history of the Church.” 

In England the shortage of man-power is necessitating the system of 
combined benefices. The 1942 report on women’s work in the Church 
states: “The ministry had not been equal to the increasingly difficult and 
growing responsibility. ere are no grounds for supposing in the 
years immediately ahead that the quantity and quality of men offering for 
the ministry will be better than it has been.” Admittedly, there is great 
power in precedent and prejudice, but we submit that no proof or intelli- 
gible reason can be given for the assertion that there is an inherent 
incapacity in women to receive Holy Orders. In Christian principle any 
and every freedom open to man is open to women also and equally. Such 
freedom includes personal service either at the simplest level of personal 
help or at the deepest level of spiritual need. It is clear that in such 
freedom race, class or sex are equally and entirely irrelevant. It may 
properly be regulated, but cannot be taken away and implies real ability 
to choose between ends and between means to those ends. 

A great charter of human rights and fundamental freedoms is today 
being drafted by the United Nations. Surely the Anglican Communion 
has here an opportunity of giving humanity an inspiring and creative 
lead Creation is not a static process, but a process which is eternally 
complete but ever renewed in time.—Yours truly, 

MarJORIE NUNBURNHOLME 

Room 44A, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


RECORDS OF PATIENTS 


S1r,—May I support Dr. Lyle’s contention*in your issue of June 25th 
that the “strict professional secrecy formerly observed between doctor 
and patient will not obtain in the new Health Service.” I submit that 
this is clear from consideration of Section 14 of Statutory Instrument 
No. 507, 1948, dated March 24th, 1948. 

The importance attached by the Minister to medical records of public 
patients, as distinct from private patients, is demonstrated in every line 
of the section cited. The duty of the doctor in the State Service to 
compile and furnish full medical details of public patients under his 
care was insisted upon throughout the passage of the Bill, and to enable 
him to do so general clerical assistance was to be supplied to the doctor 
as part of the service given by the Health Centres. Their provision is 
temporarily suspended, but a Committee—the Medical Service Committee 
—consisting of a lay chairman, three lay members of the Local Executive 
Council and three members of the Local Medical Committee, is charged 
with the duty of investigation and supervision of record-keeping, and in 
the absence of Health Centres (where records were to have been housed), 
“access is to be given to the Committee at all reasonable times to the 
practitioner’s surgery or other place where record cards are kept, for 
the purpose of inspection of such record cards.” The practitioner may 
be further required to furnish to members of the Committee “ any such 
record cards and any necessary information with regard thereto as they 
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CIRCUMSPICE 


The likeness between some buildings and the people who use 
them can be noted plainly in the course of a stroll through the 
pleasances of St. James’s Park. Looking southward you may see, 
above the leafy background of the trees, the upper parts of three 
great fanes: the Central Hall, the Abbey and the Cathedral. The 
broad, solid-seeming dome of the first typifies the best characteristics 
of the middle-class folk, steady and not unduly fanciful, who have 
done so much for England and for whom England now does so 
little. (But the shaving brush on the top must not be taken to indicate 
any dealing in soft soap below.) The Abbey’s twin towers, added 
to the main fabric in the eighteenth century, breathe a slightly insular 
culture, and a sober respect for the best current conventions. The 
tall campanile of the Cathedral, straight and unbending as a ramrod, 
speaks of the high claims and inflexible tenets of those who gather 
in its shadow. 

Compared with ecclesiastical design the architecture of commerce 
is uninteresting. That, having regard to the relative importance 
of the creative purposes concerned, is as it should be. Does any 
building society possess prermises which can be said to express intelli- 
gently or gracefully the unique contribution made by building societies 
to the social economy ? We do not know of one. If you would 
see the monument of building societies you must look around—in 
the homes of the countless people who would be homeless had not 
the societies been there to help. 

Why not help them to help? The St. Pancras Guide for Investors 
(2d., post free) shows bow. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1 


For Social Saving—Managing Director: Eric Bates. 
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‘BANK-INSURANCK? 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance companies offer a field of 
investment which conforms to the Three Golden Rules 
for investors seeking safety of capital, certainty of in- 
come and peace of mind. ONE — They provide ser- 
vices which are essential to the community. TWO — 
They are well managed. THREE — They allocate a 
large part of profits to reserves, thus adding to capital 
values and earning powers. 

A most convenient method of obtaining a freely 
marketable investment in these high-grade equities is 
by a purchase of Units in the “ Bank-Insurance 
Group ” of Trusts. Apply through any Stockbroker 
or Bank for leaflets and for prices and dividends. 





Bank-Units. A spread over the shares of 36 
British, Dominion and Colonial banks and 8 
liscount companies. 
Insurance-Units. A spread over the shares of 
30 British insurance companies. 
Bank-Insurance Units. A spread over the shares 
of 50 British, Dominion and Colonial banks 
and British insurance companies. 
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SCC CSESESCKE SEES EEEESECS 
Seeteceseseceeeeseeseeeeee 


MANAGERS : 
Bank Insurance Trust Corporation, Ltd. 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. * 


me INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £21,000,000 mune 
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BANKS OFFER 


New 
Service 


) Bank is ready and willing to help you to invest 
your money in National Savings Certificates. All you have 
to do is to sign a Banker’s Order form, either for a single 
block of National Savings Certificates, or for a steady 
month-by-month amount. Your Bank will do the rest with- 
out trouble to you, and without charging for their services. 

Remember, that with Income Tax at 9/-, the new 
National Savings 10/- Certificates, when held for 10 years, 
are the equivalent of a taxable investment yielding 
£4 16s. 8d. per cent. If you are paying more than 9/- in 
the £ they are even more attractive. Savings Certificates 
are a profitable gilt-edged investment and you can now 
hold 1,000 units of the new issue in addition to permitted 
existing holdings of Certificates of earlier issues. See your 
Bank Manager about it today. 


SAVE—The Bank Way 


s Jssed by the National Savings C: 








Will to do good... 


u-— 





« « « to aid the child-victims of ill-treatment and neglect, 
to secure for them proper care and attention, and above 
all, to rebuild family life. You can help this great work in 
your recommendations to clients. A bequest to the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children means 
that the money will be used to the greatest possible good. 
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President: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 





Information gladly supplied on application to the Director, N.S.P.C.C., 
2 Victory House, Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2. ’ Phone Gerrard 2774 
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may require.” The Committee shall report to the Minister where there 
has been any failure on the part of the practitioner to carry out these 
exacting obligations, and such action shall be taken by the Minister as 
“the extent and gravity of such failure may warrant.”—I am, &c., 
House of Commons. E, GRAHAM-LITTLE. 


THE ABYSSINIAN CASE 


Str,—The Four-Power commission of investigation will shortly present 
its report on the future of the ex-Italian colonies to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Should the Foreign Ministers fail to agree, the question will 
be referred to the General Assembly of the United Nations. The ques- 
tion of the disposal of the ex-Italian colonies is one which should con- 
cern every thoughtful person, and especially political associations and 
peace societies, for the future peace of the world may be jeopardised by a 
wrong decision. 

The record of Italian colonial government is almost uniformly bad, 
for the inhabitants were exploited in favour of Italian interests, and no 
attempt was made to prepare the people for future self-government. On 
February 10th, 1947, Italy signed the peace treaty in Paris. In spite of 
the fact that the last point in article 23 reads, “Italy renounces all right 
and title to the Italian territorial possessions in Africa, i.e., Libya, Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland,” she ‘:as for some time past been carrying on an 
ever-increasing agitation for the return or the trusteeship of her former 
colonies. In the case of Eritrea and Somaliland, the decisive reason why 
the Italians should not be allowed to return is that these colonies were 
used as bases of aggression against Ethiopia ; Eritrea no less than three 
times, in 1885, 1896 and 1935. 

At the conclusion of the Paris Peace Conference in 1946 Mr. Ernest 
Bevin declared: “We believe that when the Council of Foreign 
Ministers come to examine this problem they can hardly fail to be 
impressed by the desire of Ethiopia to incorporate in her territory at any 
rate a large part of Eritrea which is inhabited by people who are in every 
way akin to the inhabitants of Northern Ethiopia herself.” The 
Abyssinia Association believes that such a decision would be both just 
and wise and in the interests of peace.—Yours faithfully, 

MuriEt A. BLUNDELL, 
Hon. Secretary, Abyssinia (Ethiopia) Association. 

Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1. 


SLOW POST 


Sir,—Your correspondence on the subject of slow post suggests that this 
inconvenience exists only in London. May I offer a recent example from 
the outer darkness of the provinces? I was recently in Jersey. I was 
transported there from North Yorkshire, by train and plane, in eight and 
a-half hours. The London morning papers were available each day before 
breakfast. The post was delivered after lunch. My mail from Yorkshire 
arrived sometimes in two days, sometimes in three. On one occasion a 
letter posted on a Saturday afternoon was delivered on the following 
Wednesday afternoon. There was no fog or similar cause for delay at the 
time.—Yours, &c., J. MEREDITH WHITTAKER. 
Mercury Office, Scarborough. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A NUMBER of queer appearances have resulted from the contrasts of 
this England’s weather. Some apple trees, for example, are rather fuller 
of belated blossom than of plumping fruit, blossom that will serve no 
purpose. Occasional flowers appear at these late dates in most years, but 
such a number exceeds my experience. Again, some growers of sunflowers 
(whose numbers increase, especially among keepers of poultry) complain 
that their plants are producing very small heads of flowers before they have 
attained half their proper height. Incidentally, it is much wiser to grow 
the semi-dwarf varieties than the eight-footers, since they are more likely 
to ripen their seed and to avoid collapse before strong winds. In most dis- 
tricts hive-bees have been driven to disappointing habits. The first honey- 
flow was rich, and an inspection of the hives gave promise of a large 
harvest ; but a run of cold or wet days gave the bees no option but to 
live on their recent booty. It may still prove a good honey year, but the 
yield will certainly not equal the earlier promise. It is to be hoped that 
the grain harvest will not be of the same nature. The crops look excellent, 
not least the barley of the eastern counties. Just here and there oats were 
reaped in June, the earliest ever, it is said locally, but the bulk of the 
harvest will now not be so early as was expected. In some parts of East 
Anglia, unkindly named Poppyland, the poppies are so profuse that it is 
quite difficult to estimate the grain, though in other fields the straw is so 
tall that the poppies, even where they flourish, are not visible in the wider 
view. Many oat-fields will be cut during this week. 


Restored Gardens 


The other day in the West Country I found the land-owner of very wide 
acres ploughing his garden with one of the newer ingenious garden motor- 
ploughs, which will do almost any sort of garden work. The garden, like 
many others in all parts of Britain, had during the war taken on a likeness 
to Eden after the fall. An unhappily large proportion, belonging to less 
actively agricultural owners, are threatened with extinction, with a com- 
plete surrender to thorns and briars, not to mention gout-weed and thistle 
and—the most prevalent of all weeds—grass. Hence the widest possible 
appreciation of the scheme of the National Trust to save the gardens with- 
out the need of taking over the house. Some of the gardens are of vast 
extent. One of the first to benefit will be Braham Park, which is, and has 
been for 200 years, about 100 acres in extent. The personality of the mem- 
bers of this new Garden Committee is interesting. Lord Aberconway 
owns in the west the most precious garden I have ever visited, with per- 
haps one exception, and David Lyon, the Queen’s brother, owns a lovely 
garden and has proved himself a specialist in print as in fact. He 
inherits the gift and the fondness from his mother, who gardened with her 
hands up to the last, in two beautiful Hertfordshire gardens. 


An Old Mill 


That always excellent local paper, the Eastern Daily Press, describes 
the conversion of one of the many derelict windmills into a dwelling-house. 
What particularly interests me in this Saham mill is the nature of the 
woodwork and its great solidity. The sail-spars are of pitch-pine, and are 
three feet thick. The driving wheel is of apple wood and the ground floor 
of oak. The lower part of the wall inside the mill is two feet five inches 
thick. All these, as well as the driving shaft and the mill stones, have so 
successfully defied the centuries that they have been used in one way or 
another for the dwelling house or its approaches. Builders in days of Queen 
Anne loved solidity and good work. In one regard the mill has subserved 
the newest fashion in houses. It has a flat roof, and as windmills were 
built on higher ground to catch the wind the view from the roof is super- 
excellent. Converted water-mills, which are more common, often have 
scenic attractions, but of a very different nature, for example, the Flatford 
mill where Constable learnt to study clouds. 


In the Garden 


Gardeners perhaps are too shy of using wild flowers. Coming to a 
region where the plant flourishes I have thought that few flowers in the 
border excel viper’s bugloss, which this year has gloriously tall spikes of 
blossem. Again succory has a quality of blueness scarcely paralleled in 
garden flowers. For myself I find the yellow loose-strife (literally trans- 
lated in its Latin-Greek botanical name) a most valuable plant in the 
herbaceous border, partly because, like valerian, it has a very long flower- 
ing period. Its excessive spreading can be easily dealt with. Anyway, it 
is less of a bully than, say, the bocconia, or even the larkspur. 


W. Beach THomas. 
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Music Teacher on Music Teacher 


The Great Dr. Burney. By Percy A. Scholes. (Oxford University 
Press. Two volumes. Three guineas.) 

Wuy Dr. Scholes should saddle Dr. Burney with greatness can only 
be explained by the conjecture that it is merely a publisher’s device 
to encourage the sale of his book. His daughter Fanny may have 
thought him a great man, but it is quite evident that Dr. Scholes 
would not agree with her, for he is ruthless in his exposure of 
Burney’s shortcomings. His contemporaries may have accepted his 
History of Music as a great work, but it stands no comparison with 
Gibbon’s magnum opus. Nor can Dr.. Scholes have conferred the 
epithet in a spirit of irony, as if Burney had been an inflated windbag 
whose pomposity required a pin-prick. ‘ The one point on which all 
who knew Burney are agreed is that he was the most lovable of men. 
Dr. Scholes does not seem to love the eighteenth century ; he has 
never lived himself into it as Vernon Lee did when she followed 
Burney on his musical travels in her Studies of the Eighteenth 
Century in Italy. But Burney triumphs; his lovableness is as 
irresistible to Dr. Scholes as it was to Dr. Johnson, and the result is 
a fascinating book which never invites skipping and makes the reader 
reluctant to lay it down. 

Burney’s biographer is infected with Burney’s own insatiable 
curiosity ; he has pursued not only Burney but every discoverable 
relative of his, and a good many of his friends as well, into the 
remotest records, however scandalous. On one subject only does 
Victorian prudery get the better of him, and that one which no 
student of eighteenth-century music can ignore—the strange 
problem, never yet completely studied or explained, of the castrato 
singer. The technicalities of music are for the most part avoided 
in this book, which is far more biographical than cvitical, and it is 
remarkable how this ant-like accumulation of trivial details has none 
the less produced a composite picture, not only of Burney, but of 
his entire social environment. Nor are the details, trifling as they 
may appear, without historical value; the serious student of 
eighteenth-century music and manners will find among them much 
information which supplies missing links in broken chains of 
evidence. 

Dr. Scholes is obviously anxious to attract the general reader 
rather than the musical specialist, and to emphasise Burney’s many- 
sided interests in non-musical matters, but he has no illusions about 
his achievements as an amateur astronomer or as a poet. He says 
practically nothing about Burney as a composer, and he dismisses 
the Life and Letters of Metastasio as dull and virtually unreadable. 
Vernon Lee evidently found it by no means unreadable, and even 
Dr. Scholes has read it, as a matter of duty, for he makes occasional 
allusions to it in the course of Burney’s life. But he might have 
found a word of praise for Burney’s wonderful ingenuity and 
elegance in translating the poet’s letters, which he himself must have 
enjoyed thoroughly, all the more because of his own affectionate 
personal memories of him and of his correspondents, Farinelli and 
Padze Martini. Metastasio is by no means unreadable ; a study of 
ats eR 2 AM UE Ph dT 
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his dramas is essential to an understanding of Handel, and his 
letters contain observations on opera which are often curiously appro- 
priate to the operatic conditions of our own country today. 

Dr. Scholes, like Burney, is a man of his own time. He is dread- 
fully shocked at Burney’s lack of interest in folksong, madrigals and 
the works of J. S. Bach. The musical historian of the next century 
will probably be equally shocked at the musical tastes of Dr. Scholes, 
But Burney was convertéd to Bach in articulo mortis, and Dr. Scholes 
piously grants him final absolution. His History of Music was for 
about a hundred years the best available anywhere, and was 
habitually quoted as a standard authority both at home and 
abroad ; it is valuable now, as possibly Dr. Scholes’s learned works 
will be, as a document for the history of musical practice and taste 
in its own period. On these subjects Dr. Scholes has drawn much 
from Burney, and, like Burney, he always approaches established 
traditions in a sceptical and commonsense spirit. It is that which 
has made him one of the most stimulating musical teachers of our 
time. EDWARD J. DENT. 


Glubb and the Arabs 


Story of the Arab Legion. By Brigadier J. B. Glubb, 
Stoughton. 25s.) 

BRIGADIER GLUBB calls his book the story of the Arab Legion, and so 
it is, but it is something much more. He tells, for instance, how 
his interest was first roused in the bedouin Arab by the passage of 
the Shammar over a Euphrates bridge, how he devgured the works 
of Burckkardt, Doughty, Blunt and Palgrave, crossed the desert by 
camel from Iraq to Transjordan accompanied by one Arab servant, 
and was persuaded by Cornwallis to resign his commission and 
devote his life to the Arabs. Of the original Arab Legion, raised by 
Peake in 1921, he says little except to give full credit to its founder. 
He concentrates rather on the desert patrol which he started in 
January, 1931, with a ration strength of himself and one other. The 
bedouin whom he hoped to enlist refused; “the idea that the 
Government was their bitterest enemy was too deeply engrained.” 

The story of how he overcame his difficulties by patience, firmness 
and understanding goes far to explain the secret of his influence 
among Arabs. Once a start was made he was overwhelmed with 
recruits, but he was still faced with the problem of persuading men 
to work who despised manual labour. A sense of humour combined 
with personal example soon had the desert patrol] treating work as a 
game and its members competing with each other for the Pasha’s 
approval. 

His study of tribal tradition provides him with a fund of stories 
which he amplifies from personal experience. One of the most moving 
is that of the raid on Ibn Suweit’s camp, the pursuit and recapture 
of the loot, in which he took part, the battle, the small “ brother of 
Joza,” on his old grey mare, and his mother’s anxiety for his safe 
return. The chapter on desert diplomacy demonstrates how trusting 
to Arab honour enabled him to win the friendship and confidence 
of Saudi Arabian officials despite the fact that in the years previous 
to his arrival relations between the two Governments had been bitter. 
His experience on the Syrian frontier was less happy except when 
he was met, as he was by Capitaine Filliet, with frankness equal to 
his own. 

In regard to Palestine his concern is that misunderstandings there 
should damage Anglo-Arab friendship. He says: “Further irony 
was added to the situation by the fact that Britain had not alienated 
the Arabs by selfishness or greed, but by a piece of quixotic idealism 
—to re-establish the Chosen People in the Holy Land. The whole 
weary Palestine problem was just a piece of muddle-headed and 
vacillating idealism.” ‘The last chapters deal with the Arab Legion 
in the Second World War. In May, 1941, 350 men of the Desert 
Mechanised Force accompanied the British column to Iraq to relieve 
Habbaniya and the British Embassy in Baghdad. Glubb’s task was 
not to fight as part of the column but to get in touch with those 
Iraqis loyal to the Regent and to organise resistance against Rashid 
Ali’s Government. In fact the operations of the Arab Legion, on 
reconnaissance and harrying enemy communications, were very 
effective in hastening the collapse of enemy morale. 

In the Syrian campaign the Legion finally established its fighting 
reputation. At Sukhna its impetuous courage spoiled the Pasha’s 
tactical plan, but achieved success the importance of which was out 
of all proportion to the numbers engaged. The British Command, 
in view of a possible German advance through Turkey, then 
approached the Amir Abdulla with a proposal, which he welcomed, 
to expand the Mechanised Force to three or even six regiments. This 
brigade did not see active service as a formation during the war, but 
Arab Legion infantry companies to the equivalent of many battalions 


(Hodder and 
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aa constantly employed to maintain security throughout the Middle 
st. 

This book proves that the Arabs made a valuable contribution to 
Allied victory and were eager to do much more. It also shows us 
that its author can write, and we shall await his next book with 
impatience. There are two minor slips. On page 281, line 23, 
Euphrates should read Tigris, and on page 308, line one, 1850 should 
be 1860. W. G. ELPHINSTON. 


Brains Trust Philosophy 
Essays in Philosophy. By Prof. A. D. Ritchie. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


THES reprinted essays were originally written at various dates 
between 1927 and 1945. The earliest two of them are lightly 
facetious and would-be romantic descriptions of two places on the 
coast of New Brunswick—“ meant for light relief,” in the author’s 
words; they are rather below the average magazine level and 
“should perhaps have been left to die a natural death.” The 
remainder are primarily philosophical, and most of them were first 
published in philosophical periodicals ; the first five “ are intended 
as popular expositions of subjects of general interest”; the next 
four “are more technical and deal with philosophy of science and 
logic ” ; lastly there is a pseudo-Socratic dialogue on natural religion, 
an essay On immortality and essays on Newton and Samuel 
Alexander. 

If any non-specialist were to read this book with the purpose 
of discovering what progress had been made by philosophers in the 
last twenty years in clarifying or solving their problems, he would 
be disappointed. Philosophy, he would conclude, is a kind of 
superior belles-lettres, and its professors need and cultivate elevated 
commonsense (perhaps called wisdom) and the persuasive arts of the 
occasional essayist and popular disputant ; philosophy seems to be 
the process of more of less informal argument about very general 
and imprecise issues which one may hear at a Brains Trust or else- 
where, with the addition of a few technicalities of logic. He would 
probably conclude that to look for progress or definite developments 
in such a subject, in anything like the sense in which one may 
expect progress in the sciences or in mathematics, is evidently to 
look for what cannot be found; the problems are too vague and 
ill-defined and the method of their solution too informal and inde- 
terminate. The Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh discourses pleasantly and sensibly on pacifism and 
immortality and (in very general terms) on scientific method and 
metaphysics, and doubtless many other professors of philosophy 
can be expected to ramble on as pleasantly and inconclusively about 
these and similar topics in other universities; provided that the 
problems are not precisely formulated and vigorous methods of 
argument insisted upon, there is no reason why anything should ever 
be settled, or why students of the subject (or even professors) should 
be expected to learn to conform to the standards of an exact discipline, 
as is necessary in science, mathematics or any branch of scholarship. 

But in fact in the last two or three decades, as so often before in 
the history of the subject, philosophers, stimulated by the applica- 
tion of new methods in mathematics and physical science, have been 





‘Mark well the name of Margaret Drake,’ advises 
George Malcolm Thomson in his leading Evening Standard 
review. ‘Not even for one moment is 
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ordinary first novel. Where Margaret Drake got her 
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trying to agree on a more exact formulation of their problems and 
a more precise definition of the methods appropriate to their solution, 
to make philosophy, in this sense and this sense only, scientific, 
Periods of vitality in philosophy, of progress in the sense of new 
insight into old problems, have always been periods in which tradi- 
tional problems are reformulated to admit the application of new 
methods ; that is, they are periods of logical discovery. It is Pro- 
fessor Ritchie’s view, summarily expressed in the preface, that 
“many logicians are still barking up the wrong tree and need to 
be directed to the right one.” But if one looks to the allegedly more 
technical and controversial chapters of this book for directions, one 
will find no careful and systematic treatment of any logical problem, 
but only scattered generalities, some of them, particularly in the 
chapter called A Defence of Aristotle’s Logic, naive or irrelevant, 
An essay called Errors of Logical Positivism, though perhaps a useful 
preliminary to more thorough criticisms when it was first published 
in 1937, ought not to be republished now without some acknow- 
ledgement that the issues which it raises have been many times 
clarified and reformulated since 1937, and that therefore many (not 
all) of the criticisms which it contains must now seem irrelevant or 
due to misunderstanding. 

“Professor Ritchie writes lucidly and vigorously,” says the pub- 
lisher ; this is disputable. Sentences of the following kind are 
typical: “A correct statement is not easy to make in any simple 
way. The following is as near as I can get. Science is what scien- 
tifically trained persons do.” “Granted that nobody can justly claim 
for himself and his friends what he refuses to others, that is merely 
the absolute minimum.” From a professor of logic it seems not 
unreasonable to expect a higher standard of lucidity, if not of vigour. 
The reader who is not himself a student of philosophy will certainly 
be disillusioned if he regards this book as representative either in 
style or in content of contemporary philosophical thinking ; and he 
may the more easily be misled because it must be admitted that very 
few books of general philosophical interest have been published in 
the last twenty years which are genuinely representative. 

STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


England’s Government 


English Constitutional History. By S. B. Chrimes. 

versity Press : Home University Library. 5s.) 
SEVEN hundred years of incessant strife went to the shaping of 
the British constitution into a reasonably stable form. The patient 
process of establishing the central royal government was followed 
by two hundred years of struggle between King and magnates. The 
next two centuries saw perpetual contention in new and diverse 
forms, partly the clash of “ ideologies ” about religion and the theory 
of the royal mandate, and partly a more sordid quarrel which might 
be described as the struggle of the English King for a living wage. 
Then came violent revolution, with civil war in England and 
Scotland, followed by military government and constitutional chaos. 
Return to the ancient ways was only partial, and led to a generation 
of uneasy rule which left most of the vital problems unsolved. At 
last a second, and this time a bloodless, revolution produced some- 
thing like order out of all this disorder, and thereafter, as Mr. 
Chrimes observes, “ England was never again likely to forget ” (but 
is she not in danger of forgetting now ?) “that the secret of a 
nation’s strength is to have the power of the historic past behind it, 
not against it.” 

A record of seven centuries of discord, intolerance and violence— 
and yet Montesquieu was able to claim that the English had shown, 
above all peoples, a genius for government, and Mr. Chrimes can 
make the same claim without much fear of contradiction. What a 
commentary on human achievement in the art of government! In 
195 pages Mr. Chrimes sketches the intricate story as well as is 
possible within such limits. As was to be expected, he is at his 
best in his own chosen field of mediaeval history and law. In few 
books as unassuming as this will there be found so accurate an 
account of essentials like the real nature and meaning of Magna 
Carta and the paradoxical processes by which Parliament “ born 
by the irresistible will of the King, came in time to express the 
irresistible will of the people.” In his account of the consolidation 
of the central power under King and Council, Mr. Chrimes might 
perhaps have laid a little more stress on the all-pervading conception 
of the King’s Peace, which has been (and remains) so massive a 
buttress of the Common Law. 

In the later periods, judgements are more orthodox and narrative 
less comprehensive, and here there is a certain disproportion in the 
scheme of the book. Yet it cannot be said that severe compression 
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has caused anything of primary importance to be neglected, at least 
until the nineteenth century. The-common reader, for whom the 
book is intended, will find here an outline which is not only lucid 
but often exciting, and he will be helped by a good, clear styk, 
without flourish or superfluity. 

After the historical exposition, a sketch of the “finished article” 
might have been appropriate ; but this, somewhat illogically, is placed 
as a preface. This is on familiar lines, and though Mr. Chrimes is 
alive to intrusive elements such as delegation, disorganisation of the 
Civil Service and short-circuits in Parliamentary procedure, it is 
doubtful whether he fully appreciates the significance of these trans- 
formations at the present time, or, indeed, in the nineteenth century. 
In his introduction he suggests a “ formula ” descriptive of the British 
constitution. The attempt is brave ; but is it worth while drafting 
such a definition in eighty-six words, every one of which requires 
a commentary to explain it? C. K. ALLEN. 


Aspects of Gardening 


The English Landscape Garden. By H. F. Ciark. (Pleiades Books. 


12s. 6d. 

Reclaiming Your Garden. By Stanley B. Whitehead. (Faber. 18s.) 
Flowering Earth. By Donald Culross Peattie. (Phoenix House. 10s. 6d.) 
Hardy Perennials. By A. J. Macself. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s.) 
A Real ABC of Gardening. By A. J. Macself. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

6s.) 

Tue English were once described as a nation of shopkeepers. It 
would be nearer the truth now to describe them as a nation of 
gardeners. Is there any country in the world where one can see such 
a multitude of gardens as in England? Far from decreasing in 
numbers with the decrease in the rural population, they have in- 
creased. The passion of the English for gardening, even under the 
most unfavourable conditions, is perhaps a proof that they are, as 
Mr. Massingham contends, fundamentally a rural-minded people. 
Among the inhabitants of the thousands of new houses built in recent 
years, how few leave the narrow strips of land back and front 
uncultivated. A home without a garden of some sort is rare even in 
towns, where flowers are made to grow and bloom even in sunless 
backyards, and vegetables are produced successfully in boxes of soil 
on window-ledges. It is not surprising that books on gardening are 
published in such profusion. The appetite of the amateur gardener, 
from the novice to the old hand, for information and advice appears 
to be insatiable. 

Curiously enough, the novice who needs them most is the worst 
nourished. There is only one book in my list specially written for 
him—Mr. Macself’s A Real A.B.C. of Gardening, an admirable 
elementary text-book. However, it is possible to be interested in 
garden history without being a practising gardener, experienced or 
inexperienced, and to anyone who is, I warmly recommend The 
English Landscape Garden. Mr. Clark describes a phase in that 
history unsurpassed by any other in the magnificence of its achieve- 
ments. It lasted from the first quarter of the eighteenth century to 
the first quarter of the nineteenth. During that time all the most 
famous gardens in England, Chiswick Park, Claremont, Castle 
Howard, Woburn, Stowe, Nuneham, The Leasowes, were laid out. 
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Aided by descriptions of them from contemporary sources, which 
Mr. Clark quotes copiously, and reproductions of plans and con. 
temporary prints (occupying forty pages), we can get more than a 
vague notion of what is meant by “ landscape gardening.” 

The story of its development is not easy to tell. As Mr. C 
perhaps conscious of the confusion in the pattern of his 
remarks, “ The path twists and turns, and doubles back on its tracks,” 
The reaction against the stiff, formal “ un-natural ” garden; the desire 
to create in its place a garden in which the irregular beauty of 
natural scenery could be imitated, led eventually back to a new kind 
of formalism. The irregular garden was designed with more artifice 
than the regular one had ever been. It was not nature, but nature as 
painters saw it, which influenced the eighteenth-century garden 
designers. The ruined classical temples in Claude’s landscapes had 
a particular fascination for them. So they employed architects to 
build those “ruins” which are as important a feature of the land- 
scape garden as lakes or streams or clumps of trees. “The land- 
scape painter is the gardener’s best designer,” wrote Shenstone, but 
it is clear that it was not only at visual effect that he himself aimed. 
Of his ferme ornée at The Leasowes, which even Dr. Johnson, who 
according to Mrs. Thrale hated to hear talk about prospects and views 
and laying out gardens, admired, it might have been said, as it was 
of William Mason’s garden at Nuneham: 

“The poet’s feeling and the painter’s eye 
In this, thy lov’d retreat we pleas’d descry.” 
In Mr. Clark’s opinion these lines epitomise the whole art of land- 
scape gardening. 

The chief purpose of Mr. Stanley Whitehead’s book, Reclaiming 
Your Garden, is to give practical advice to the owners of gardens 
which had to be neglected during the war years. He urges them 
not to regard reclamation as a hopeless task, and cheerfully reminds 
them of the wonderful opportunity it gives them for alterations and 
improvements. 

The information on the dust-cover of Flowering Earth that Mr. 
Peattie, biologist and naturalist, spent twenty years in getting ready 
to write the book and two more in writing it will not astonish 
anyone who reads it. What a stupendous work to trace the history 
of plant life back to immemorial sources! The absolutely necessary 
use of scientific terminology may put off some readers, but I found 
it no barrier to my enjoyment of a narrative packed with wonders. 

Since 1922, when Hardy Perennials was first published, there has 
been a marked change in gardening taste. The popularity of the 
herbaceous border has declined, and in many gardens the shrub 
border has taken its place. Still, the reissue of Mr. Macself’s treatise 
on the cultivation of the plants which Miss Sackville-West in her 
poem The Garden unkindly describes as “ aggressive, indestructible 
bores,” like the introduction of many new varieties, suggests that 
their day is not over. CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 


Two Views of the Orchestra 


The Conductor Raises His Baton. By William J. Finn. (Dennis 
Dobson. 12s. 6d.) 
A Seat at the Proms. By J. Raymond Tobin. (Evans Bros. 8s. 6d.) 


THESE two books between them form an introduction to the 
orchestra and give an insight into some of the problems which face 
the player on that most formidable of instruments. Father Finn 
has had a lifetime of experience conducting one of the best known 
choirs in America, and he has specialised in the polyphonic music 
of the sixteenth century. It would be fair to say that the two 
primary articles in his creed are the basic importance of melody 
and the relativity of all forms of notation. He quotes Wagner’s, 
“Look for the melody in «very bar” on many occasions, but he does 
not give us a close definition of that much-abused word. His 
observations on the almost infinite possibilities of adapting music 
and performance to circumstances—out of doors, over- or under- 
resonant halls, vaulted or low roofs, etc.—are very interesting and 
should be useful to choirmasters. 

Negatively, he has some very decided opinions on the evils of 
fortissimo and the dangers of even forte. “Loudness is not only 
fiercely hostile to technique but . . . in interpretative musicianship 
it is the principal and ubiquitous peril to artistry.” The main head- 
ings of his book are rhythm, tempo and dynamics, and the reader 
has the impression that in these departments Father Finn has an 
exact strategical plan not only for each part in his choir but almost 
for each voice in any given work. 

“There are always a few sopranos in my groups,” he writes, “ who 
are nicknamed Harmonics and are ready at a signal to send their 
vocalisations floating into the higher spaces to augment the over- 
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tones of the fundamentals below.” The style of the whole work 
is so American as to be often practically unintelligible (what does 
he mean by “the rhythmical coverage of periods and movements,” 
for example ?), but it breathes devotion to music and records the 
never-ending search of the author for new methods of improving 
performance. 

Mr. Tobin’s is frankly a book for beginners. Besides taking the 
reader through the families of instruments which compose the 
modern orchestra he writes about music in general, conveying 
plenty of interesting and useful information withdéut being either 
condescending or breezy. Martin Cooper. 


Introduction to the Film 
The Art of the Film. By Ernest Lindgren. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 


FILM-MAKERS, film critics and some film-goers, at any rate, are 
already in Mr. Lindgren’s debt—for his work at the British Film 
Institute, at the National Film Library, and with Cavalcanti on 
the “ Film and Reality” selection. So it is not surprising to find 
“ pre-publication ” tributes from distinguished pens on the wrapper 
of his first book. But one reader, at least, is ungracious enough 
to wonder whether it is the unique and important work that some 
appear to have found it. Mr. Lindgren himself is modest enough. 
He set out to write “an introduction to criticism,” and his survey 
of the complex of men and machinery needed to make a film and 
of the work of the director, the cameraman and the actor is, indeed, 
a useful and readable introduction. 

In attempting so much, however, Mr. Lindgren falls short in 
too many places. The paragraph, for instance, in his first chapter 
that deals with the cost of film-making needs amplification ; 
economics and finance have more to do with the sort of films we 
see than any film-goer would guess from this. So too has the 
censorship, self-imposed by both the British and American indus- 
tries—ultimately for financial reasons. Mr. Lindgren mentions 
these not at all, nor does he include Miss Knowles’s important work 
on the censorship in his bibliography. Another surprising omission 
from even a short and selective bibliography is Raymond Spottis- 
woode’s A Grammar of the Film. That was a book packed tight 
with jargon and, indeed, with preciosities ; but it said important 
things about the aesthetics of the film that are nowhere superseded 
by Mr. Lindgren’s elementary lessons on creation by the juxta- 
position of images, on the function of fiction—a very trite, and 
not particularly relevant, chapter, this, for who needs to be told that 
it is “ to present an imaginary story of*the thoughts and actions of 
individual human beings” ?—and on the effectiveness of 
asynchronistic sound, 

Readable and intelligent though Mr. Lindgren’s book is, it 
contains nothing that is not to be found in the work of his various 
predecessors. The contents of his first couple of chapters, indeed, 
are known to the dullest film-goer from his reading of the fan 


magazines. Its usefulness lies in its bringing within two covers 
a little about almost every aspect of the film ; its weakness is that 
it is so very little. Cyrit Ray. 
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. Mr. Jackman completely after a single page. 


JULY 9, 1948 
Fiction 
Portrait in Two Colours. By Stuart B. Jackman. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Stranger in the Valley. By Dorothy Clewes. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
Mathilde. By Leonhard Frank. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 
Wonderful Mrs. Marriott. By Josephine Bell. (Longmans. 9s. 6d.) 
Shepherd’s Tump. By John Hereford. (Hodder & Stoughton. 9s. 6d.) 


The Vixens. By Frank Yerby. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


HEART or head ? Both, if possible ; but if it has to be one only, 
heart. In the world which is the novel’s subject-matter, the impor- 
tance of things is decided by what we feel about them. Novels 
that are all heart, like the type of woman who lets her feelings 
govern everything, have no centre of gravity. Novels that are all 
head have no life. Let us have feeling, therefore, annotated by 
intelligence. 

Portrait in Two Colours gives us both heart and head. A first 
novel by a young writer, it is an excellent job of work. One trusts 
Simon, his hero, meant 
to be a parson. He was studying at Edinburgh when the war broke 
out, and, after a time, saw that he could not stand aside. When 
he came home he could not accept his parents and their unruffled, 
unsuspecting pattern of life. A wise instinct impelled him to return 
to Edinburgh, where it all began ; but the steering wheel of a car 
in his hands was too much after that terrible drive with Alan in 
the desert. What happened to Simon affirms the old lesson that 
experience which has not been faced by the mind can never be 
assimilated. Men can bear almost unbearable conditions if they 
live from minute to minute and do not think ; but, if they are to 
be healthy and sane afterwards, everything has to be revived and 
re-experienced with all the faculties. Mr. Jackman understands 
this, and a good deal more. He writes beautifully, using the exact 
words and not a word too many. Portrait in Two Colours is the 
real thing. Smaller in range than From the City, From the Plough, 
it goes beside it, in the same shelf with Her Privates We, Rough 
Justice and Sergeant Grischa. 

The hero of A Stranger in the Valley has also returned from 
war to a world he cannot fit. Nicholas Warren is lucky to bring 
back nothing worse than claustrophobia from a shell-hole and a 
prison-camp in Burma, but he has to face a job and a fiancée, both 
of them the wrong ones. Sent by a friend to take a long rest in 
the house of a wise old country doctor, he is slowly cured. He 
decides to go back to medicine, which a mistaken loyalty made 
him give up ; and Claire, the doctor’s daughter, not only heals his 
inner wounds but is healed of her own. I enjoyed this honest and 
unpretentious little story. Mrs. Clewes gets into occasional knots 
over first-person narrative, and cuts them summarily; but the 
simplicity of the tale perfectly fits the old nurse who tells it—plenty 
of heart and a shrewd, commonsensible head. 

Mathilde gives primacy to heart, and has characters who are not 
afraid to scrutinise what they feel. It is good to welcome back the 
author of Carl and Anna, and to know that he has found a safe 
haven. His new novel is hard to describe. To call it a fairy tale 
may make it sound fanciful and unreal, whereas it is strongly rooted 
in reality. To say that it will appeal to everyone who has visited 
Switzerland and lost his heart to a golden-haired girl in pigtails must 
make it sound sentimental, when its feeling is deep and true. To 
call it a detailed study of the way a woman feels and thinks may 
make it sound analytical and static, whereas its first half is a lyric 
and its second develops a painful suspense., Yet the book is a fairy 
tale, a detailed study, and the rest. It follows Mathilde from 
childhood to marriage with the wrong man, made when she was 
too young to choose between him and the English stranger, past 
the risk of marriage to a second wrong man, into the arms of the 
Englishman. Soon he is taken from her by the war, but restored 
at its end, a changed man to a changed woman, to fall in love 
all over again. 

Herr Frank has not succeeded in welding the different parts of 
his story into a satisfactory structure. Even when linked by the 
golden thread of Mathilde’s personality, the idyllic opening and 
the Maquis-like adventures of the little party of escapers remain 
incongruous. Still, in view of all he had to cover, I do not see 
what else he could have done. Mathilde is remarkable for the 
range of its understanding, for the poetic accuracy of the writing 
(it has been beautifully translated, so well that one can hardly 
believe it was not composed in English) and for its indomitable 
truth of feeling. If the early Mathilde is an anima figure, there 
is no doubt about the maturity of the grown woman. 

Miss Bell studies the character not of one woman but of several. 
Her central figure, an old woman of seventy-six who refuses to 
accept the limitations of age, and goes from doctor to doctor com- 
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An Important Development 


A light, comfortable air-cushion appli- 
ance for the control of hernia has been 
developed and is proving outstandingly 
efiective. This modern appliance is 
recommended by doctors and endorsed 
by The Lancet. It controls by means of 
an inflatable (or deflatable) pad, which 
moulds itself closely to the affected part 


and provides just that measure of firm 
but gentle support needed in each 
individual case. Relief is immediate and 
so little does the appliance weigh that 
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men and women and all information 
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confidence) from 
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Summer Services 


now in operation 


@ More trains for holiday travellers 
@ More Restaurant and Buffet Cars 


@ More expresses on which seats 
may be reserved in advance 
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plaining that nothing is being done to mend what is past mending, 
has been observed not only with the medical insight we have learnt 
to expect from Miss Bell, but with sympathy, almost with affection. 
Remarkable only for her vitality, old Mrs. Marriott is at least a 
positive force, and wins a final tribute from the most likable character 
in the book, her grand-daughter Susan. Yet, well though Mrs. 
Marriott is drawn, her stupid daughter Ella, married to a public- 
school housemaster, is even better. (It would be interesting to see 
how different readers feel about Ella. There might be some sharp 
quarrels.) This is a very intelligent, honest novel, deliberately on 
the lightweight side. In her outlook on human nature—“ apathy, 
the surest defence of selfish natures "—and in her views on English 
schooling—she agrees with Mr. E. M. Forster that emotional educa- 
tion has not been even attempted—Miss Bell allows for heart and 
holds on fast to head. 

Mr. Hereford is all for heart. Shepherd’s Tump, like Mathilde, 
is a love story, although Bronwen is ugly as Mathilde was beautiful, 
and Owain Powys Shepherd’s Tump (work that one out for yourself) 
headstrong and intemperate as Weston was patient. The story has 
its graces, but I am too old in sin to be held by dialogue pregnant 
with information for the reader, and a plot each slow twist of which 
I can see beforehand. Mr. Hereford needs to use more head. 

The Vixens, so its jacket tells us, is the successor to a best-seller. 

“So it was that Laird Fournois came back frem Anderscnville to 
become a renegade in the eyes of his people. But those who knew 
him best, worshipped him. A woman died for love of him. Ask 
them. Listen well. Think. Then judge.” 


I don’t even have to think. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Shorter Notice 


How Heathen is Britain ? 





By B. G. Sandhurst. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a deeply disquieting book. Its author has had experience 
with well over five thousand cadets educated in independent schools, 
and his conclusion is that in many cases a boy’s “faith is lost 
through the sheer inefficiency of his masters. It is they who have 
made God’s revelation appear as a boring and out-worn lie, and 
a badly told lie at that.” He finds that fifty per cent. remain 
Christians, but gives the credit for that to their upbringing by their 
parents. He accuses schoolmasters of purveying “morality tinged 
with emotion,” of ignorance and inefficiency which would not be 
tolerated in the teaching of any other subject, and of an avoidance 
of any grappling with the ideas of religion on an intellectual plane, 
Though Mr. Sandhurst’s writing is often. jejune, and though he 
irritates by facile and unproved assumptions about the loss of ideals 
in “the deplorable twenties ” and about being now at the end of an 
era, he holds the attention by his sincerity, and by his vehement 
advocacy of a change of heart. His simple stories for honest souls 
cannot always achieve the effect he wants, but he is on firm enough 
ground when he insists on the necessity of teaching dogma to young 
people. His book would be justified if only because of its uncom- 
promising insistence that there is no lack of interest in religion 
among today’s younger generation. 
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acknowledged historian of the British stage 
has written another superb book 


HAYMARKET =! 


This fascinating biography of London’s “ Theatre of 
Perfection” is a worthy successor to the author’s best- 
selling ““ Theatre Royal, Drury Lane”. No lover of 


(Collins. 














the theatre can afford to miss it. 
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Profu sely illustrated. 


419 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


W. H. ALLEN 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Tue further outlook is unsettled. Those familiar words sum up the 
investment prospect today as accurately as any I can think of. While 
it is just possible that the outcome of the Berlin impasse may be q 
genuine improvement in international political relationships and 
that world trade may get on to a less precarious basis, there are 
obviously other more depressing possibilities. Meantime, the evi- 
dence accumulates of the transition from sellers’ to buyers’ markets 
over a fairly wide range of industry in this country, implying a 
deterioration of profit-earning for the companies concerned. At 
present prices, which clearly discount a substantial setback, I advise 
holders not to sell, but I am not yet prepared to advise speculative 
buying in any groups for early capital appreciation. A policy of 
partial liquidity is still justified by the facts. 


JULY 9, 





COURTAULDS'’ MILLIONS 


For the first time stockholders in Courtaulds, the rayon manufac- 
turers, are given a really close view of the internal finances of the 
group through the publication of accounts in consolidated form, 
While it has been well recognised in the City that this company is 
among those leading industrial undertakings whose annual figures in 
the old form understated the real position, the facts now brought to 
light are genuinely impressive. It appears from the consolidated 
balance-sheet that fixed assets, taken at cost or valuation, of 
£39,229,888 have been written down over the years to the present 
book figure of £16,548,060. It is also shown that total reserves 
amount to £27,926,213, or more than the issued Ordinary capital of 
£24,000,000. If one turns to the earnings figures, one finds that 
consolidated profit for the year to March 31st was £6,432,000. 

As for the liquid finances of the group, the consolidated balance- 
sheet shows that the holding of British Government and other gilt- 
edged stocks stands at approximately £33,000,000, most of which 
arose from the forced sale during the war of the investment in the 
American Viscose Corporation. In the tradition of his predecessor, 
the Courtaulds chairman warns stockholders against taking too 
exuberant a view of this evidence of great liquidity. He reminds 
them of the abnormally high costs nowadays of replacing fixed assets 
and of the heavy charges required for meeting current depreciation. 
He sums up in the sentence: “ This whole question of plant replace- 
ment is, perhaps, the greatest problem facing industry today.” 
Stockholders will take due note of his remark that the whole of the 
large gilt-edged and cash holding, and poss:bly more, will be required 
during the coming years in connection with extensions and the 
replacement and modernisation of existing plant and machinery. 
The moral seems to be clear enough that it would be unwise to 
pitch dividend expectations very high. Quoted at 37s. 6d., the {1 
Ordinary units are yielding only 4 per cent. on the 7} per cent. 
dividend. In my view, even allowing for the company’s great finan- 
cial strength and the promising outlook for the rayon trade, these 
shares are quite fully valued. 


SAN PAULO DEBENTURES 


In the Brazilian field investors have received some rude shocks 
during the past few weeks, as official statements from the companies 
have made it plain that hopes of early ¢«ake-over by the Brazilian 
Government are at least premature. One company whose main 
assets have already been acquired and which is now merely awaiting 
payment for its recognised capital is the San Paulo (Brazilian) Rail- 
way. The directors have recently announced that the £6,638,000 
agreed as the payment for the recognised capital should be released 
shortly from Brazil’s sterling balances. As soon as this transfer 
has been made steps will be taken to pay off the company’s Deben- 
tures and probably the Preference stock. These stocks may there- 
fore be regarded as short-term holdings, which should be exchanged 
for cash within the next few months. They are not, unfortunately, 
a free market on the Stock Exchange, but apart from the § per cent. 
Redeemable Debenture, which is repayable at 102, now standing 
around 95, the other classes of Debentures, repayable at par, are 
standing around 93}. If any of these stocks can be bought at this 
level they should form a good short-term holding, even allowing 
for the 2 per cent. stamp duty and brokers’ commission. Would-be 
buyers should fix a limit at, say, 94, which, allowing for stamp and 
commission, would bring up the total purchase price to just under 
96}. If repayment at par takes place some time in the late autumn 
the difference of 3} points, tax free, would be a useful return on 
the money. 
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26. A sticking quality 9.) 
27. Alms I find in it. (5.) 
28. “ The Skin Game "—have a look. 
4, 3, 
DOWN 
2. Fatigued but evidently not at the end 
of the innings. (3, 2 


THE 
«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 485 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
wlution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
quly 20th Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
~ the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A, 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















ACROSS 8. “ Propt on beds of and moly ” 
(Tennyson). (8. 
1. Mrs. Dick Swiveller. (11.) 9. I cleaned a copy (anag.). (13.) 
10. She is even about fifty-fifty. (5) 15. A palsied defence. (8.) 
11. Oriental dealer in shellfish? (9.) 17. A card introduced into 2 makes for 
2. A lost iron mixture. (9 union s 
13. A number of thieves. (5 19. Place of battle and cambrics. (7.) 
14. “ Hands that the rod of might 21. Sin’s disguised in its embrace. (7.) 
have swayed” (Gray). (6 22. Lofty. (6.) 
16. Growth in a bent nail is simply 25. He married Pocahontas. (5.) 
hellish. (8 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 483 


18. He may become binding, this 

youngster. 4,4 

Morning shipwreck. (6 

3. The last word in fiction, (5 

4. No charge at your pub, Mr. Yeats? 
(9 


3. No good saying it’s not on the map 


just study the trip (7.) 


4. am introduting a past era and 
divide it. (6. 

$. Getting snug, little bird? (8.) 

6. A sort of pack, so to speak. (7.) 

7. Fate of the team which was expect- 


ing to win when rain stopped play ? 
(7, 6.) 








SOLUTION ON JULY 23rd 


The winner of Crossword No. 483 is: THOMAS CARTER, Dene View, 


Heaton Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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gh” InvESTMENTS 
now being accepted 
from £1 to £1,000 


A Withdrawals paid at short notice 
ASSETS: £4,611,317 RESERVES & UNDIVIDED PROFIT: £257,557 


Established 99 years) 
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Fall details from 
PLANET HOUSE 
FINSBURY SQUARE 

LONDON, E.C.2 
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‘ who has been described as the greate 
S ir I Saac Ne wton man of science of all time, is 


best known, to the general public, for his famous observation of the falling 
apple. This led him to formulate his Laws of Motion, the fun damental laws 
on which the branch of mathematical physics known as dynamics is based. 


His achievements in optics and mathematics have obscured his work as a 


/ 


: " : : : . 
Newton’s contact with chemistry began when he was at school 
aoe : 
Throughout his li 


chemist. 
in Grantham, where he lodged with an apothecary. fe 

, - ' ' 
he displayed great interest in the chemistry of metals, much of his wore 





! ] 
being of a very practical nature, such as the production of alloys for use on 
the mirrors of the reflecting telescope he designed. 

, Newton maintained a privat hemical 
laboratory at Trinity College, Cambridge. His principal service to hemistry was 
his clarification of the “ corpuscular” theory of matter. This theory, which he ld 
that matter consisted of large numbers of small particles, was applied by Ne " 


to explain the facts he observed while experimenting. Newton was born at 
Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, on Christmas Day, 1642. Entering 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1661, he became Professor — 
of Mathematics in the University at the very early age of - ‘ 
twenty-seven. He was appointed Warden of the Royal Mint iC i 
and Master three years later. This great Qe@™ugfiiaggfi 


i ll 





in 16096, 
Englishman died in 1727, leaving behind him a reputation 


which has increased with the passing of the centuries. 
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OP OTTER COLLEGE, CHICHESTER. 
of England Training College 


LECTURER IN ART (man 
tion of exhibitions 
(starting September 
ations and teaching experience 
in Art and Crafts essi 





Scale oe Soe Lec- 


A college-trained and experi- 
Cumberland Lodge, The —- 
T 


are necessary. 


Full particulars on applica- 
sonnel Department 


ERBURY UNIVERSITY 


Applications are inv! 
Lisu at Canterbury Univer 


“Conditions of appointment and ment as 
yn as to the method of application 

sable from the Secretary, Univer- 
{ the British Empire, 8, Park 
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HE BRITISH COUNCIL invites applica- 
tions for the post of Assistant in the 
VisuaL Arts DerarTMent, London Head- 
Quarters. Duties: to assist in the produc- 
and displays covering 
British life and thought for use at home 
and abroad; subject research, picture re- 
search. procurement of material and script 
preparation Candidates must be women, 
aged preferably between 21 and 28. 
educational background and an interest in 
the visual presentation of cultural subjects 
Starting salary according to 
age, qualificetions and experience within the 
range (including consolidated addition) 
£235-£442 per annum’ Write, quoting title 
of post and enclosing stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope, fur application forms and 
further particulars to © Director, Per- 
The British Council, 3, 
Hanover Street, London, W.1, to whom 
completed forms should be returned within 
two weeks of to-day’s date. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER.— 
Applications are invited for appoint. 
SECRETARY OF THE APPOINTMENTS 
Committee combined with the duties 
Warpen of non-residential students. 

range £500-£800.—Particulars of 
appointment on application to 
REGISTRAR. 


A good 


Salary 











nd with the Secretary of the Univer. 





ities Bureau on 15th August, 1948. 





T 
YNE.—CHILDREN'S OFFICER. 
invited from qualified 


nd experienced persons for 
: CHILDREN’S OFFICER 
ounty under the enactments referred to in 


ing @ person for the post 
had to the qualifications appearing in para- 





Curtis Committee Report), but not so 4s 
to exclude persons not possess- 
those qpalifications 
will be ‘B60 per annum, rising by annual 
£50 and £40 to £950 (inc.u- 
cost-of-living bonus). f 
eT os to the provisions of 


the Loca! Government Superannuation Act, 


giving the names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, should be delivered 


related to any member of. or the holder of 


ment as full-time Aputt EpucaTION ADVISER. 
It is intended to make four such appoint- 








n 
Association or County 





The 
SPECTATOR 


offers priority to firms or 
individuals wishing to adver- 
tise business appointments. 
Instructions for the Situ- 
ations Vacant and Wanted 
column received not later 
than Tuesday will be pub- 
lished the following Friday. 
NO WAITING. 


Send instructions with remit- 
tance (3/- per line) to :— 


The Advertisement Manager, 
(Priority), 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

















Placed tor 








Department ina separate build- 


Council 
be obtained trom the 
High School, Headingley 
Applications should be sent 


NAVAL COLLEGE 








Educa 





with provision for e 








'J.HE Essex County Council invite appli- 


cations from Social Workers 


appointment to the staff of the CHILDREN’S 
OW FICER The duties of the persons 
pointed will include boarding-out, 
ipervision of foster-children and children 
adoption and visits to the homes 
of children who have been, or may need to 
received into the care of the County 
Council Preference will be given to can- 
didates who have a diploma or certificate 1 
Social Science with special training or 
perience in child welfare The saiary 


fixed according to the qualifications 


experience of the persons appointed 
will not exceed £495 a year 
Yonditions of Service of the Nationa! 
souncil for Local Authorities’ 
trative, Professional, Technical and 
Clerical Services. as from time to time 
amended, and as adopted by the County 
is at present applicable to persons 
appointed on the established staff The 
appointments wil] be subject to the provi. 
sions of the Local Government Superannua- 
Act, 1937. and the persons appointed 
will be required to pass qa mec ] 
to the satisfaction of the Council 
Applications in own handwriting should 
addressed as soon as possible to 

CHILDREN’S OrFicer County Hall, Chelms- 
ford, and should state particulars of age, 
education qualifications and experience. 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, is for- 











de 








per annum rising 
of £15 to £495 











The Scheme 


,ica. examina. 


YILTSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Applications are invited for the post 
of PERSONAL Secretary to the Director 
on for Wiltshire The work is of a 
varied nature and calls for qualities of per- 
sonalit and address of a igh order 
Although younger candidates are preferred, 
ence is desir- 
is in accordance with 
the consolidated National 


is superannuable Can. 
er directly or indirectiy will be 
tion.—Applications should be 
» CLERK OF THE CouNTy Council 
County Hall Trowbridge, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 








SITUATIONS VACANT 








whom further particulars may be 
ead 





WANTED 


ADY, professional experience Horticu 


ture, graduate Botany, desires in 


esting post, residential or non-residenti 
preferable South or West.—Box 35b 





AND 








BAnManton SCHOOL, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol.—Senion Music Post 
vacant September. Man or woman choral 
Specialist wanted; some piano teaching also. 
Must be able to co-ordinate all the music of 
the school. Resident or non-resident post, 
New Burnham Scale and Government Pen. 
sion Scheme, plus allowance for special 
responsibility.—Apply at once to EAD- 
MISTRESS. 
} LACKWELL’S, Booksellers, Broad Street, 
Oxford, require SHortHAND-Typist for 
responsib.e job with good prospects. The 
work includes the copying of French and 

German and general clerical work. A high 
standard of accuracy is essential.—Please 
write giving qualifications and salary 
expected. 

SOMERSET.—Head of Staff wanted in 
. September or January in recognised 
girls’ boarding school of 120. Good teach- 
ing qualifications essential. Salary Burn- 
ham Scaie plus special responsibility allow- 
ance. Government sSuperannuation.—Apply 
ZAAEMISTREGR, Gardenhurst, Burnham-on- 
UNCERTIFICATED Kindergarten Mis. 

tress seeks post for September. 
London area preferred.—Box 37b. 
OUNG woman, M.Sc. (Public Admminis- 
tration), year’s study in States, ex- 
b. 


U.N., 
FOUNG LADY, good education and 
appearance,, artistic (A.T.D.), desires 





change occupation. Interested antiques, 
adaptable, domes., would travel.—Box 54b. 
EXHIBITIONS 


JFOXLEs ART GALLERY. Charing Cross 
Rd.. W.C2 “ African Close-up.” 
Photographs by Anne Fischer. 9-6 daily 
(inc. Sats.) until 17th July. Adm. free. 
CQ MASTER DRAWINGS from Lord 
Leicester's collection, Holkham Hal. 
Arts CounciL or Great Britain. 4, St. 
James's Square, S.W.1. 13th to 30th July. 
Mondays to Fridays 10 to 6, Saturday 10 to 
Admission free. 
RESENT FuRrNISHING; Antique and 
mod. furniture in present day settings. 
—Heau’'s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
NATE GALLERY. Samuel Courtauld 
Memoria! Exhibition until 31st August. 
10-6, Sundays 2-6. 
{T. GEORGE'S GALLERY, 81, Grosvenor 
7 St.. W.1.—English and Continental 
Paintings. Daily 10-6, Sats. 10-1. 
] th and 19th Cent. BEDSPREADS. A 
‘ collection of early Patchwork, 
Appliqué, Quilted and Woven Bedcovers.— 
HEAt’s, 196, Tottenham Court, Road, W.1. 





CONCERTS 

| Dae TURNER London Symphony 
Orchestra, conductor Charles Webber. 
Henry Foster and Zilla Tregenna. Winter 
Garden Theatre. Sunday, July 11, at 
30 Preludes and Arias from the 
“* Masked Ball,” “La Traviata’ (Verdi), 
““Magic Sounds’ (Goldmark) “ Hugue. 
nots"’ (Meyerbeer) Tickets 2s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. from Theatre (Hol. 8881) All 
Agents and Lynford-Joel (Lan. 3591). Pres, 
by 0.0. Co., by arr. with Rudolph Messel 








ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 


LD Cotswold House to let, Witney, Oxon. 
Aug. and part Sept. 4 bed., 2 sit 
All conveniences Large garden 5 gns.— 
Box 44b 
QUPERIOR Board-Residence in pleasant 
\ country house in Derbyshire Al 
modern conveniences Double and _ single 
accommodation vacant. Terms from 3j gns 
per week.—-Box 32 
wr JAMES Unturnished service flat. 1 
\ rec. room, 1 bedrm. bathroom Rent 
£200 p.a. plus £78 service charges; suit 
bachelor.—Apply Box 43b 
Nand LET, month of August, fully-furnished 
flat, 2 mins. station. and sea, 1 hr. 
London Garde: Telephone. Sleep 4. 
6 gns. weekly Box 34b 
ry.O LET, for August, a secluded Country 
Cottage at Seer Green, Bucks 23 
miles London, nr. station Accommodation 
for 4. Modern conveniences. 6 gns er 
week.—-Enquiries to Reckitt, 86. Brook St., 
Grosvenor . w.l May. 5001 
TERY attractive small modern house to 
be let furnished to careful tenant for 
August. Lovely country.—KemprHorne, Cold 
Ash, Newbury 


HOLIDAYS 


} OLIDAYS IN FRANCE.—We can offer 
ideal holidays in France on inexpen- 
sive lines—12 nights, hotel and fare, from 
£19 ilis.—Full particulars from H. C. 
NortnH and Co., Ltp., 93, Great Titchfield 
St.. London, W.1! 
SLE OF WIGHT.—Charming Country 
House. Excellent Cuisine Trained 
Nurse in attendance for Convalescents. 
Central Heating and Electric Lighting. 
H. & C. in Bedrooms For those desiring 
a quiet, restful and health-giving holiday, 
the amenities offered cannot be surpassed. 
Write or ‘phone Resident Proprietress, Mrs 
O. Farr, ‘* Westwood,” Wootton Bridge, 
LOW Te Wootton Bridge 189 
RELAND.—Book now at first-class coast 
hotel near Dublin Own farm produce 
12 gns. p.w. Also Jersey France and Dutch 
Yacht Cruises.—Ackkoyps TRAVEL AGENCY, 
1 Princes Arcad* Piccadilly, London. 








. Sun, Sanno.—Poets’ village Lovely 
\ bathing Smal! country guest house 
From 4) gns.—Wyke Cotrace, Felpham, 


Bognor Regis, 
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Cotswold 
Club 


Brockhampton Park, 
Nr. Cheltenham 


A magnificent country mansion 
with modern hotel iuxuries. 
Excellent food. Cocktail Bar. 
Oak-panelled Dining Hall. Ball- 
room. Spring-filled mattresses. 
Sixty acres Parkland. Swimming 
Pool. Squash and Tennis 
Courts. Riding. Ladies’ Hair- 
dressing Salon. Matron and 
Special Games Park for children. 


For Holidays or Residents. 
6 gns. weekly, inclusive. 


Write for Folder W.2. 
"Phone: ANDOVERSFORD 282. 











THE NATURAL LAW 


Must be embodied in the International 
Covenant of Human Rights. 


“HUMAN RIGHTS” 


THE ORIGINAL TEXTS of the British 
and United Nations Draft Declaration and 
Covenant with explanation and commen- 
tary. The only complete collection of all 
the texts available in this country. 
1/- 
also 
Homan Rights: The First Round. The 
work of the United Nations Commission 
at Geneva. By John Eppstein. 3d. 
Published by 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 
12, City Road, E.C.1. 











ARTISTS 


Does your work sell ? 


if not—profit by the advice 
and criticism of a well- 
known exhibitor —late of 
Chelsea. Moderate fees. 
Full information on re- 
quest. Send stamped 
addressed envelope for 
details. 


THE CRITIC (Studio 1 3 ) 


Belihurst House, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 





paw row rue PRES: 





Make your Art “Com 
mercial " and earn while 
you learn in your own 
home. 

LONDON ART COLLEGE, 
143, Fleet St., E.C.4. vate 


“al, 
re 












WRITE FoR 





(Dept. 108) 8008 


HOLIDAY /N 


Glotcous DERBYSHIRE 


Luxurious accommodation spiendid cuis'ne, 
cheerful service, Heated swim pool In the 
heart of the Peak District. ‘deal fo: family 
holidays. Terms from Mr. R. Hew'ett 





PALACE HOTEL." 
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Superb hotels, 2nd class rail. £36 Rs 

sive.—' Tae Harry Travetters,” 73, | $8. Own Dp 

Brecknock Road, London, N.7 

Wwest WAL 5.—Attractive small Guest 
House _ sti has some vacancies 

for autumn holidays Lovely coast. Easily 

reached oY bus from armarthen oF 





return from London and no deduction from 
your £35. Out and return any day. 500 


LIVER’'S Travels for the best escorted 

or independent Continental holidays. 
16 days Switzerland 35 gns.; 16 days Italian | Lp 
Dolomites, 38 gns. (an amazing holiday; 
mountains, makes, Pe races, in the land 
of blue grapes); 16 days French Riviera, 38 
ens.; 16 days i eten Tyrol. 35 gns. Prices 
include 2nd class return fares, reservations, 
full board at good hotels, tips, tax. and ex- | jr) 
citing excursions. Everything arranged for ligh 
you Write now for Brochure, stent 
country.—11, Suffolk Street. Pall Ma 
London, 8.W.1 
HoLmays 

its glorious scenery, its famous Spas, 
and its treasure of art and history is ready 


(Dept 


Lane, 





7 





One of 





] ARMOUTH, TY-MYNACH HOTEL, 
magnificently situated overlooking sea | maintained 
and hills and set in spacious garden. A | Portmeirion, 
small hotel of quality reputed for the ex- 
cellence of its food and service. Resident 











CaS BAY. St. Austell, 8 Cornwall 


C= LTENHAM —LILLeY Broor 
RA.C 


Britain's best run hotels you will find un- 
excelled comfort, food, service, cuisine and | at 


ow ine sandy coves, 
g oe - dy seas 2740 


215. An RAC. inn on the edge of Dart- 
moor, with every modern comfort, good 
food fully licensed.—For reservations anoly 


its grounds adjoin this hotel ts appointed W 
to gratify the most discerning Lift, Large 
cocktail lounge Sports room Hard tennis 
court. Putting. Croquet Beach pute Pree | 5125 


_w " ben : e 11 Open 11 a.m. 
golf.— Write Swinnerton, T 22 for dinner 


| a Steamer 

ESIDENT PROPRIETOR 
ie Argyll 
RTFIELD HOTEL, 

Devon.—AA** R.A 

in comfort and Senanbed aia ne. 


hotels on the Riviera at 12s 6d. r day July, August, 
full board.—Conrovas. Lrp.. 72 ewman 
Street London W.1. Tel.: MUSeum 8499. | s¢a and downs 


A country house atmo- | ments Fully 
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uce 


small ay situated Hote] by the 


* country house "’ 


| London, W.1, or branches. 

, OKINE COUNTRY CLUB. Tubbenden 
Orpingt 
cancies and oa 


pa 
IN AUSTRIA.—Austria with NEAR EXMOUTH. Kwarre Cross Horet 
+ the most beautiful 
S. Devon has a 


PPOETMEIRION PENINSULA. 
Te . oe r r guished maisonettes 
HOT ELS, RESTAU RANTS, &c | on lease, Dendraeth 

Own garages 
grounds with 


ORTHMINSTER 
Perf 


JUSSEX IS LOVELY 


to do yourself well 
The Cavendish 


E OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye. 
reopened Good food, 
a warm hotei 


Enodoc Golf Course, tennis, riding 
Club licence Tel Trebetherick 40 
y : , has now 
I EVON.—The Rising Sun Inn, Stickle- | peas 
path, nr. Okehampton, Te Sticklepath | water in every bedroom 


MIDES REACH HOTEL. SALCOMBE.— 
Tt’s heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside Tel.: 
a delightful sandy cove with grand wood 


CONTINENTALF 
Granville Place, Orchard St 
Between Mount Royal and Selfridges 


till 1 


Lunce and Dinner 5/. (No 


"Bus touring.—Write. 
Newton Linn Hotel, 


and 


holiday (rooms available 

September) against a back- 

ground of lawns and woodlands bounded by 

- AX xg ‘a apprecigte ee Tel.: 
tter things in life wil e enchanted by cae 

the food, comfort and service. From 7 gns Exmoor and the sea. 

weekly > fom sae 


rest and relaxation 
h good food and wines to all those de- Tel.: 
comfortable accommodation in de- Tel 
tful surroundings.—' 
ANaGeR, Orpington 833. 
GE Country 


and 
sea access and 
by estate.- 
Penrhyndeudraeth, N. Wales 


HOTEL. ST. IVES 
ct 


IN THE SUMMER 


icensed 


Enjoy every comfort 
the Grand Parade. 


and Snack Bar 


Dancing 
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ultry. Convenient "I am a part of all that I have met.’ LONDON, N.W.4, 


annual “ Let's Halt Awhile,” price 65., 


Spucyta. s. 
Pertection 
Excellent 


Profusely illustrated it 


that is all too rare. Booklet with pleasure. 


Gobion 268. comfortable holiday 


450 of the really good hotels of Great Course adjoining. Fully 
ibenagine Di reser 


plenty of sunshine, 
(Tel. 


emouth. Ex. | ASTBOURNE —Smavirw Horm..—You 

Seiperienend, mavior s nenin, arranging | (Es* Tit 'noy face meter uewtary fret | 
on a 

--- WOR. BY ens | | fromt rank the aim of the management is - Sey Recommended by 
Christmas trip to French “Alps =Write 0. | the Provision of the best aed Sr | Ln ) Ashie 
Racers, | Woodhouse roadma | Catering Cellar, Comfort and Courtesy.— = RY ey Cour — 
GWITZERLAND.—Vacancies party. leaving | SEomneurns SSW) Claes Bae. 
— for Spiet and Wengen Sept. 1lith. prt OF CLYDE.—Some vacancies in 


: gy eg phn 
pie th untry House Hotel ha 

pies of the 1948 edition of my hardy City and West End. Residential 
ation for long or short 
are now available at leading booksellers. rooms with private baths all 
describes some Office telephones. Hard tennis court. 
licensed 


Aberystwyt Tarif on application to r i , 
iss Battagn. Pen-y-Graig. Aber aituated Dabs ae te ee Britain and Ireland. af a 4 bookseller has tee _e Yoo” 
Cardigan EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT || {0!4 out apply to Ashley Courtenay, 
| serves goui food and wine in quiet . St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. MARLOW. norht. famous | 
| @nd _ civilis surroundings Open for rice 65. 64., post free. i , situate: 
TRAVEL Morning colle, lunch and tee ~196" Totten. te ’ , fae gay He —— oe { 
_ bam Court be 7 ° ’ an comfort 
4 revel to Mice Oy motor cone and ERE'S anew idea in holidays! Sore rr ke ANTFERAED private bathrooms available. J 
avoid tirtng night travel? Only £13 10s. FarginGrorD HOTEL AND COTTAGES, Offers Hacking and hunting; Lawn Tennis London, 8 Henley, 10 Ascot. 
FPresuwater, Iste or WiGHt, offer you a (expert tuition available); rough shooting; MINEHEAD, NORTHFIELD. 


Salmon and Trout Fishing in the district; bedroom, beautifully appointed ae 
and a standard of comfort and catering the Resident Owners aim at the 
standards of Catering and Comfort 

headquarters 
From 7 guineas 


or 


Coen ane Gee pounemmoure. BOURNE HALL aoe. Tel. 864. 
— = mn the “ " Position. Buses pass the 
Berkeley Street, grounds. Nearest hotel to Meyrick Golf MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk. 
Course. One minute’s walk of Bourne- S@nds, bracing air and 
mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Court. St@y at THE GRAND 
Kent. has a few Special reduced terms for Residents. 70m Easter to October, 


w 5 ray. 
rite Resident wo Mrs. R. J. Bray Both famous for food, 


Westbourne 6333 
Phone RESIDENT BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF. STEYNING wewaquay. 


Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully billiards 


licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel. 2589 bridge, 


hotels in 
course adjoining. 


vacancies through 


Tel.: Ninfield 330. 


L. Two distin- 
NORTH DEVON. 


7 and 6 rooms, CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. LODGE HOTEL. 


makes every meal an occasion 


Resident Rough shooting. 
Directors. Tel.: Downland 2560. : . - 


fishing. 














LODGE HOTEL for residence or a break 


weil-stocked bar Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL 


genial company, a sheltered situation (in Dancing, Golf, Riding 


the lee of the Leas), plenty todo. Squash, 


Wonderful nate. sea Of its climate. Tel 
Bathing. _™ good Golf an ennis. 
soft || Modernly designed and equipped. This yee seve. Ss. 
Radiator and hot |] }otel, with its high catering standards, <2. side cama’ tease 
provides an idyllic base for Atte ‘ 
holiday Cocktail Bar. Weekly Dance. 
Mumbles €8057 


Stone 382, 383, 384 


REsiDENT PRoraieror. e oc. round. Own Modern comfort || Nr. HONITON, Devon. HEMBURY FORT 

] EVONCOURT HOTEL am gg throughout Good and varied menus HOTEL. Charming country house once TYNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Devon.—In a superbly lovely position | pew vacancies July and Sept.—Tel.: 288 bought by the nation for Lord Nelson. the South and the Sun 

overlooking the sea and golf course. whic YAYPARERS RESTAURANT Care Homely atmosphere and great comfort. Acres of Park Land. 


20, 700 feet up with really magnificent views. and the Coast. Fully 
W.1. MAYfair Hard tennis courts Riding and fishing class cuisine. Lift. 
available Wonderful food. Own garden pall-room. F Golf 
and farm produce 


Tables bookable 
Countess Lasocki Tel.: 


Honiton 34. 
YARMOUTH. 


On main comfort also help. Tel.: Lanreath 218. Tel. 2698. 





Spencer. Tel. 2274 (all 


ree o 
Proprietors: Count and 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 
ROYAL HOTEL. 


Trust Houses, 


wines and service 


dancing 


RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. 
HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 


MANOR HOUSE, open all the year round, 


HEADLAND HOTEL 


MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent 
- #- 2 ; a h~ Let tones cuisine. Sea Front. Every on has own RL open = the — 
gues y ugust.—Box 1 , . “ ite °° C njoyable any time 
private bathroom en suite, G.P.O. where there is always something 


18-hole gulf 
Good food and well- 


MOOR HALL 
Coast 


to welcome you again You will be | Summer. 28 acres grounds. Exquisite view 7h Stocked cellars, attractiy 
2 : ai i r. \ 1 TD ; . ctive cockta 
‘ ~_ m = te selected. otels, Exm ith 304), — HOTEL. For ihe cry man one on pw Central heating. Tel. 2211 
& ww our gu a xmouth 36 a Car f. : 
Pri ces from 15s. a day. Ask any Travel JEW FOREST —East Ciose Horet stands oatineas oe nae ae euite ton NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. 
Agent for further detafls—now! in a beautifui garden on the edge of licensed. Tel R avensbeerne 1172 “aves HOTEL. The Sunny Sussex 
Y% can holiday in Switzerland for 17 vorest, an ier restful gretidey to j , ; ee especially with this 
days. £31 incl 2nd class travel (cur- yone fond of the country. eally com- B S: ‘ . ouse, ten minutes from Bexhill, 
1 France £28 Italy fortable rooms, good food and wines, riding, oe. pom ae, eee oe base.. Comfortable beds, plentiful 
Booklet —~ALLWways TRAVEL Seavics, 20, aie, near sea.—East Ciose Hots... Hinton, these and more at THE GRENVILLE. one OW" riding stables. Hard tennis 
Buckingham St C.2 ristchurch of Cornwall's leading hotels. Tel.: Bude 15. Dancing, Golf. Licensed. From 


WOODFORD BRIDGE 


Castle. All electric. Very suitable for all who need to be HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL, nr 
gardens Extensive within easy daily reach of Town. Squash, worthy, offers attractive corms, 
superb views Tennis, Billiards, Golf, Club Cocktail food, every comfort and cheerful 

Apply Director Room Monthly Dance and catering that in the atmosphere of a Country House. 


5 miles of good 


METROPOLE 


proprietors t and Mrs. D. H Tomas. Cc -nwal Position, in own 
Tel: Barm on 210 grounds immediately above sandy beach DOWNDERRY. Jorpoint. 3S. Cornwall. PADSTOW. Cornish Coast. 
E Comfort, good foou and excellent service THE WIDE SEA HOTEL. A comfortable, HOTEL. Overlooking Camel Estuary. 
] ARMOUTH.—Martnt MANSION PRIVATE may be relied on at this noted hotel. Pully 20-roomed hotel in one of the sunniest good Golf and Bathing beaches 
HorTeL AA and R.AC Best posl- | 1 icer sed. Full partics from Mr " B 7 corners of Cornwall, within easy reach of Tennis Court Manager: E. J. 
tion on séeq front 35 bedrooms with hot Manageress Tel: "a 21 s ausa, Plymouth Children particularly wel one eel Tel. 7. Trust Houses, Limited. 
and « 1 water Brochure on appli. OYAL , a . Miss W. M. Eliott, Proprietress, invi 
n Re at proprietors, Mr. and Mrs R HOTEL. Shaftesbury, Dorset.— your enquiries. (Fulj for August.) ‘Tel 240. PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL 
9 A JACKSON, Tele phone and telegrams t Lovely gardens all amenities, excellent quota of sunshine, overlooking Mount’s 
uth 159 ay Own roams. Good bus, setvices EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the 
ARMOU TH.—Ty'r Craig Castle, a select age rochure on request. Tel.; ; 162 HOT A well-appointed hotel of dis- Cornish Riviera, from St. Ives 
BY te hotel in excellent posit or 4 OYAL PIER HOTEL.—Weston-S.-Mare tinct = and charm. Beautifully situated End and the Lizard. Write Manager. 
oahes and interior spring —Just above sea—every room — ea on own foreshore facing South Lovely 
. ~~ soms. Few bookings av aflabi e tor view. Luxuriously appointed. Perfect 2 sands, running water and telephone all PULBOROUGH. Sussex. By 
July gust and September Terms from | meals and service Most rooms private bath. bedrooms Club licence. Tel.: West Downs. CHEQUERS. 1 hr. 
25s. per day. Write for brochure. "Phone Ta set lounge Well stocked cellars Wittering 3228. mins. coast, nr. station. Unusual comfort. 
170 A: 290. Old-world charm Delightful 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE Farm and garden produce, varied 


commended). 


Curr Heap Hotet Excellently appointed | + | part cular so at the foot of th - ' sibilit * 4 appetising meals (invariably 
and efficient and ee diy <n 8 Seorees unspo: Soutt I ’ Here, at the ag eee =. — ee oe — (hard be sh 
govels coast Golf Squas admi ks DOWNS HOTEL Hassocks, 1 nour from gardens and good food. London only 20 Shing, love y walks. Admirable 
ennis, Bathing Sea fishing. Own talkie London on main ghton line, y can miles Egham Station buses and Green good bus services. Licensed. 
projector ub Licence Tel.: Par 125. (| enjoy exceptional real comfe rt and Lit - — ass door. Tel.: Egham 359. borough 86. 
Hores. | truly persona! servi First-class appoint- nS CORCHES pass . = ae . 


MORSHEAD 


DAISH’S. That 
‘ood, 


all seasons. 


) satisf: 7 acres lovely gro hard tennts courts, ; ~ 
ep ta dagen of omit te | ute “gseent bitardat™ nese” aiding: || AND COUNTRE. CLUB. Gorous postion. that famous view of the, Thana 
Lovely situation 200 ft. above town. ad- ate ly situated r three golf clubs. extensive private ps a — — 4 quiet and comfortable residential 
sining own 18 hole Golf Course. Week-end | Massage, electrical treatment, medicinal looking Exe Estuary. Tennis, Archery, from 6 gns., with easy access to City and 
Sania Dance Fully Licensed Riding | baths available at mer terms aotenee ~o *3 ™ Hi Lg a West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763. 
~ “ . 4 . « Ss - 

Stables. Tel.: 6061 and S068 from 9 ens. | weekly — Write ‘Dinscron or |] sat Open all year. Apply for terms. SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. 
Cearees —Nare Hoter. Verran (situ. ‘e**Pho —_— Resident Director. Tel.: Exmouth 3072. famous English Hostelry provides 
ated in beautiful sheltered bay with HE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE.— Wine, Comfort yt oe 
lovely sandy beach) Here at one of On well-earned holiday you deserve FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. Con- traditional style of . = J 

ne ‘ost, 


rooms). 


DEVON. 
~ ? — —_ 
ver 1 rooms 
@ perfect fitted with hot and cold running water 
and Post Office telephones. 
squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: 


400ft. 


cellar Trains met at Truro. Terms from | Pirst-class service and cuisine Telephone Tennis, Golf, Riding, Billiards; all the 
Resivent Dinecror Tel.: Veryan 279 in every room. Cocktail bar Jack Pad- attractions of an pe town. Cocktai) SIOMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. 
‘ORNWALL.—Dormr House Horst, Rock, | bUTy's orchestra Frceltent —— eevee. Lounge. Lift. Private suites and bath- ee 5 A oe ok 
4 Wadebridge. This delightful hotel hag | Li hours from Victoria. ucation to the || rooms Tel. 2850. ee Gk thea . 
few vacancies Jul Every recreation 8t | siawacer (P Churchman) Tel.: East- cower ofonst: S. WALES. CASWELL Picturesque resort famed for the mildness 


Golf, 


SPA HOTEL. Faces 
up in 65 
30 miles from London 


licensed 


G 


Cocktail Lounge and 
own 
lines). 


(ASTBOURNE BELLE VUE HOTEL.— | house charges). Renowned for our excellent 

4 On sea-front directly opposite pier. | cuicine and pastrie from our own bakery Nr. LOOE, CORNWALL. The rural charm centre of the Marine Parade, 
Hot and cold er aig a Private parties catered for of the famous old PUNCH BOWL INN at sea. The v— aS - resort. 
tresses and bed lights tn all rooms xcal- don’t need ur car to enjoy a Lanreath, is the making of a late holiday. recently re-opened. eerful, 
lent cuisine —'Phone 3203 | YY rouday, at ATHOLL Patace Horet Prr- Their good food, modern conveniences and well-managed Manager: S 
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~hour trom 
Stays. 


with may 
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London, 
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